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INTRODUCTION 


I  cannot  think  of  any  matter  about 
which  there  is  more  urgent  need  for 
clear  thinking  than  the  relation  of  the 
individual  to  the  state.  Of  course,  I  am 
not  implying  that  confused  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  individual  and  the  state  are 
peculiar  to  our  own  times ;  those  relations 
have  always  been  important,  always  im¬ 
perfect,  and  continually  discussed;  and 
at  times  out  of  the  discussions  precepts 
were  arrived  at  which  seemed  to  offer 
almost  general  satisfaction  as  bases  by 
which  those  relations  are  to  be  regulated 
— only  to  find  them  break  down,  or  at 
least  fall  into  disregard  by  reason  of  con¬ 
ditions  that  changed  with  the  times. 

Once  we  pinned  our  faith  to  democ¬ 
racy.  We  believed  it  to  be  a  living  thing 
capable  of  growing  around  and  satisfy¬ 
ing  all  conditions  of  human  life.  Those 
expectations  have  not  been  realized;  in 
fact,  there  is  widespread  dissatisfaction 
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with  the  management  of  our  common 
affairs;  and  although  that  dissatisfaction 
has  been  far  from  expressing  itself  in 
any  general  demand  for  the  abolition  of 
democracy,  new  forms  of  government 
have  been  suggested ;  but  I  know  of  none 
that  bears  the  appearance  of  giving  bet¬ 
ter  results  than  the  general  form  of 
government  we  now  have.  Amendments 
there  should  be,  but,  after  all,  important 
as  they  may  be,  they  are  details. 

One  complaint  against  democracy  is  its 
obvious  failure  to  protect  minorities ;  but 
I  know  of  no  mere  change  in  form  of 
government  that  can  protect  them.  So 
far  as  minorities  are  concerned,  with  all 
our  constitutional  progress  we  have 
scarcely  moved  beyond  the  edge  of  the 
jungle  and  its  practice  of  deciding  issues 
of  common  concern  by  weight  of  numbers. 
It  is  unlikely  that  we  shall  ever  secure 
protection  for  minorities  from  constitu¬ 
tions.  The  one  hope  of  minorities  would 
seem  to  lie  in  restraint  self-imposed  upon 
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majorities  by  a  respect  for  the  freedom  of 
others  (most  men  respect  their  own)  and 
if  not  that,  then  by  a  knowledge  that  un¬ 
freedom  is  in  itself  bad  for  the  society  in 
which  it  is  permitted  to  exist,  and  event¬ 
ually  fatal. 

The  great  volume  of  the  minorities’ 
dissatisfaction  is  seldom  made  public, 
for  unless  they  are  efficiently  organised 
they  have  no  adequate  means  of  “talk¬ 
ing”  to  their  political  worlds.  Efficiently 
organised,  (since  it  is  politically  efficient 
numbers  rather  than  mere  numbers  that 
count),  they  may  seize  the  power  of  gov¬ 
ernment  and  with  it  throw  off  their 
grievances.  However  our  difficulties  are 
not  then  out  of  the  way.  They  will  simply 
have  been  shifted  from  one  set  of  should¬ 
ers  to  another,  for  minorities  are  as  like¬ 
ly  to  oppress  as  majorities.  The  trouble 
lies  within  the  nature  of  human  power— 
it  is  seldom  latent.  To  have  power  is  to 
use  it.  That  is  the  seat  of  the  trouble. 
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Only  a  few  years  ago  a  farmers’ organ¬ 
isation  was  effected  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
certain  co-operative  undertakings,  and  at 
the  same  time  resist  certain  legislative 
oppressions  to  which  farmers  were  sub¬ 
jected.  Growing  numerically  strong,  it 
grasped  the  big  stick  of  the  Province  of 
Ontario;  not  to  keep  it  off  the  farmers’ 
backs,  as  one  might  have  expected,  but  to 
apply  it  vigorously  to  the  backs  of  all  who 
did  not  agree  with  its  programme.  Its 
grand  protest  against  unfreedom  had 
after  all  been  a  pretence,  or,  at  the  best, 
a  protest  for  its  own  freedom,  not  free¬ 
dom  in  general.  Once  it  had  the  power 
of  compelling:  it  was  not  compulsion  it¬ 
self  that  was  wrong,  it  was  compulsion 
by  those  who  did  not  agree  with  the 
United  Farmers  of  Ontario  that  had  been 
wrong.  The  farmer  who  became  prime 
minister  became  at  once  seized  with  the 
importance  of  his  coercive  power.  “I 
am  my  brother’s  keeper”,  he  declared  on 
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the  liquor  question  and  could  not  keep 
even  his  own  treasurer  from  misplacing 
the  public  funds.  For  a  few  short  years 
the  cabinet  appointed  at  the  instance  of 
the  United  Farmers  of  Ontario  enjoyed 
the  sweets  of  office.  Deprived  of  office; 
none  save  the  office  holders  was  very 
sorry;  the  average  farmer  suffered  only 
a  common  colic,  and  entered  in  his  diary 
after  the  fashion  of  that  most  interesting 
18th  century  diarist  the  Reverend  James 
Woodf  order 

“I  dined  at  the  King’s  table  upon  a  roasted 
Tongue  and  Udder,  and  we  went  on  each 
of  us  for  it  o.o. 9d.  N.B. — I  shall  not  dine 
on  a  roasted  Tongue  and  Udder  again  very 
soon.” 

Governments  always  appear  to  be  op¬ 
pressing  people;  but  that  is  not  all  the 
complaint  against  them;  they  appear  to 
be  always  inefficient  and  always  failing 
to  discharge  their  duties.  That  is  a  con¬ 
tinuing  cry  and  one  justified  by  facts. 
How  can  it  be  otherwise?  Compare  the 
responsibilities  of  Coolidge  at  Washing- 
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ton  with  say  those  of  McKinley;  or  com¬ 
pare  the  responsibilities  of  King  at  Ot¬ 
tawa  with  those  assumed  by  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Canada  in  the  days  of  Sir 
John  A.  Macdonald.  Coolidge  and  King 
are,  with  all  respect  to  them,  not  more 
capable  than  McKinley  and  Macdonald, 
and  yet  their  responsibilities  are  vastly 
greater.  Nor  are  presidents  and  prime 
ministers  to  save  themselves  and  their 
constituents  by  extending  the  size  and 
improving  the  quality  of  their  cabinets. 
The  principle  of  the  cabinet  limits  its 
size;  and  the  improved  quality  is  not  to 
be  had.  The  flat  facts  will  have  it  that 
men  have  not  grown  in  proportion  to  the 
growth  of  the  burdens  of  government. 
Realising  that,  the  political  philosophers 
have  suggested  as  a  remedy,  decentralisa¬ 
tion  of  government;  the  federal  body 
should  surrender  some  of  its  burdens  to 
the  states  and  provinces,  and  they  in  their 
turn  should  pass  some  of  their’s  on  to  the 
municipalities.  There  may  be  merit  in 
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the  suggestion  but  it  is  far  from  full  of 
promise.  Several  of  our  cities  have  more 
millions  of  men  and  more  millions  of 
property  to  handle  than  several  of  our 
states  and  provinces.  I  would  go  further 
in  the  process  of  decentralisation,  I  would 
have  it  carried  to  its  final  stage.  For  it 
has  seemed  to  me  that  much  of  the  work 
now  carried  on  by  all  governments  should 
be  completely  jettisoned,  and  allowed  to 
fall  back  whence  it  came,  to  the  people 
themselves.  That,  I  realise,  is  not  a  gen¬ 
erally  accepted  means  of  relief.  The  cur¬ 
rent  of  political  thought  is  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

Not  long  ago  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
hearing  two  opposing  leaders  of  public 
opinion  express  the  pith  of  their  differ¬ 
ences.  One  of  them  said  words  to  this 
effect:  power  with  us  is  to  be  used  for 
the  benefit  of  all  the  people;  our  oppon¬ 
ents  seek  power  for  the  benefit  of  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  community.  And  the  other 
said  precisely  the  same  thing.  Further 
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inquiry  elicited  the  information  that 
these  two  leaders  really  had  differences, 
but  that  those  differences  consisted  main¬ 
ly  in  the  wording  of  certain  “Stop”  and 
“Go”  signs  which  both  insist  upon  having 
erected  on  the  Economic  Lane  and  the 
Social  and  Moral  Lanes  of  the  country  as 
well:  neither  of  them  had  a  word  to  say 
for  the  policy  of  letting  people  map  out 
for  themselves  their  own  courses  of  life. 

What  have  we  accomplished  with  our 
schools?  We  have  boasted  that  there 
was  free  education  for  all;  we  made  edu¬ 
cation  both  free  and  compulsory  on  the 
very  ground  that  we  wanted  good  citi¬ 
zens;  not  merely  good  plumbers,  good 
bankers  and  good  farmers.  They  are  for 
the  most  part  schools  of  the  state  that 
care  for  education  and  it  was  natural 
that  preparation  for  citizenship  should 
have  had  their  first  consideration.  Al¬ 
most  annually  we  have  increased  our 
budgets  for  the  primary  schools  and  have 
not  been  sparing  in  our  expenditures  on 
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higher  education;  we  have  succeeded  in 
drawing  many  of  our  best  men  into  edu¬ 
cational  work:  and  yet — the  state  says 
it  has  to  follow  its  graduates  with  the 
rod.  Whatever  the  merits  of  the  case 
may  be,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  “shalls” 
and  the  “shants”  of  to-day  are  incompar¬ 
ably  more  numerous  than  they  were  be¬ 
fore  our  modern  methods  of  education 
began. 

What  effect  have  the  churches  had  up¬ 
on  the  individual?  Again  we  are  met 
with  a  curious  situation.  And  here  per¬ 
haps  I  should  in  a  measure  anticipate  my 
argument.  The  churches  have  demand¬ 
ed  that  the  state  erect  a  wall  around  the 
individual.  I  do  not  say  they  are  alone 
responsible  for  the  wall  that  has  been 
erected ;  but  their  part  in  increasing  the 
functions  of  government  and  diminishing 
the  free  life  of  the  individual  cannot  be 
omitted  from  a  survey  of  the  subject. 
Their  work  has  been  conducted  bit  by 
bit,  and  so  far  as  I  know,  no  one  has  at- 
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tempted  to  give  a  picture  of  the  whole. 
While  I  shall  not  agree  with  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  several  of  the  churches  towards 
the  individual;  I  shall  heartily  agree  that 
man  is  not  likely  to  have  a  right  attitude 
towards  society  without  religion,  and 
particularly  a  religion  which  fixes  upon 
him  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  a  life 
that  is  eternal. 

It  is  here  that  we  get  into  the  throes 
of  controversy.  Once  the  churches 
stressed  the  need  of  the  individual;  now 
they  stress  the  need  of  society.  At  first 
sight  the  change  may  appear  to  be  only 
one  in  approach;  at  second,  it  will  be 
found  to  affect  the  objective. .  The 
churches  have  come  to  the  conclusion  (it 
is  by  no  means  a  new  one)  that  it  is  their 
duty  “to  enlighten  the  state  and  guide  its 
action.”  In  defence  it  is  urged  that 
“man  is  made  by  society,  in  society  and 
for  society,  and  that  the  social  order  in 
which  he  finds  himself  and  which  has 
fashioned  his  being  has  its  most  compre- 
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hensive  and  best  organised  expression  in 
the  state.”  What  more  natural  then 
that  the  churches  should  proceed  directly 
towards  improving  man  and  society  as 
well  by  controlling  at  least  in  part  the 
activities  of  the  state?  The  argument 
seems  reasonable  enough  until  we  re¬ 
member  that  the  state  proceeds  almost 
invariably  along  lines  envolving  physical 
compulsion.  Remembering  that,  the 
“short  cut”  no  longer  seems  to  be  a  safe 
one;  in  fact  experience  will  have  it  that 
the  churches  have  invariably  found  the 
state-road  leading  them  away  from, 
rather  than  towards  Christianity.  For 
reasons  which  we  shall  discover  the  par¬ 
son  is  usually  a  poor  politician  and  the 
worst  policeman  the  world  has  ever 
known.  In  saying  that  I  trust  no  one 
will  charge  me  with  reflecting  upon  the 
clergy.  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  the 
policeman  would  be  an  equally  poor  par¬ 
son;  and  also  willing  to  admit,  which  is 
more  to  the  point,  that  the  spiritual  func- 
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tions  of  the  parson  are  vastly  more  im¬ 
portant  than  the  mechanical  functions  of 
the  politician  and  the  policeman.  Quite 
obviously  the  clergyman’s  “should”  loses 
its  force  once  he  commences  to  use  the 
word  “shall”  with  a  backing  of  human 
force.  And  here  it  is  we  have  had  our 
greatest  loss  under  the  new  order  of 
things.  For  while  the  parson’s  right 
hand  is  pointing  sternly  towards  the 
prison  cell ;  his  left  seems  to  be  but  f  alter- 
ingly  raised  towards  heaven.  There  are 
several  memorable  instances  of  prisoners 
who  converted  their  jailors;  I  can  think 
of  none  where  the  jailor  converted  the 
prisoner. 

But  I  ought  not  to  go  too  far  in  antici¬ 
pating  my  argument.  For  the  present  I 
should  rest  satisfied  with  stressing  the 
fact  that  men  have  already  lost  a  large 
measure  of  control  over  their  own  lives; 
and  must  now  face  an  organised  effort 
to  take  away  a  considerable  part  of  the 
freedom  that  remains. 
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It  is  a  gloomy  outlook  for  the  indivi¬ 
dual;  but  after  all  it  is  within  the  power 
of  individuals  to  take  back  the  minding 
of  their  own  affairs.  That  we  have  not 
done  so  long  ago;  that  we  were  ever 
brought  to  a  surrender  of  matters  which 
are  properly  matters  of  individual  con¬ 
cern,  is  a  story  of  which  I  propose  to  tell 
a  part.  To  tell  all  is  beyond  any  one’s 
power,  at  least  beyond  mine.  Perhaps 
others  may  be  induced  to  carry  the  story 
on,  or  fill  in  the  details  of  what  I  fear  must 
be  only  an  outline  of  one  phase  of  the  re¬ 
lations  of  the  individual,  the  churches 
and  the  state,  one  to  the  others. 
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I  put  forth  no  claim  to  discovery.  It 
ought  to  be  common  knowledge  that  we 
have  never  passed  out  of  the  worship  of 
graven  images.  Idolatry  is  apparently 
inherent  to  humanity.  Wherever  human 
remains  are  to  be  found,  there  beside  them 
are  the  relics  of  things  once  worshipped. 
At  times  the  continuity  may  seem  broken. 
There  are  those  who  will  assure  us  that 
with  their  form  of  civilisation  they  have 
grown  out  of  the  worship  of  images. 
They  will  do  so  quite  honestly;  quite 
likely  indignant  at  a  charge  that  they 
are  still  in  a  primeval  stage  of  re¬ 
ligion.  However,  the  facts  will  have 
it  that  their  denial  is  but  an  inevit¬ 
able  hallucination,  for  curiously  enough, 
recognising  the  transparent  falsity  of 
our  neighbours’  gods,  we  cannot  see 
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that  of  our  own.  The  thing  is  natural 
enough,  since  obviously  the  moment  a 
man  recognises  his  idolatry  he  ceases  to 
be  an  idolater.  The  standing  charge  of 
the  West  against  the  East  is  its  worship 
of  images  graven  upon  wood  or  stone,  or 
moulded  out  of  clay;  we  have  not  with 
equal  clarity  recognised  that  the  worship 
of  words  impressed  upon  paper,  or  blown 
forth  in  vapour  may  be  idolatrous. 

Not  long  ago  a  pagan  friend  told  me  as 
a  good  joke  of  a  letter  which  he  had  just 
received  from  a  cousin,  who,  recently 
converted  to  Christianity,  expressed  a 
longing  to  migrate  to  Christian  America 
where  everybody  loved  everybody. 

“And — your  reply”?  I  asked. 

“I  told  him  to  stay  in  Japan,”  chortled 
my  friend  still  convulsed  with  the  humour 
of  his  relative’s  simplicity.  “I  assured 
him  that  in  this  country  people  worship 
certain  words,  of  which  love  is  one,  just 
as  the  more  ignorant  people  at  home 
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worship  images  of  clay,  their  minds  never 
passing  beyond  the  idol  itself”. 

As  I  have  suggested,  the  idea  is  not 
new,  but  there  are  several  phases  of  the 
situation  that  are  new.  For  one  thing, 
the  worship  is  more  prevalent  and  more 
intense  among  us  than  ever  it  was;  for 
another,  certain  new  gods  have  recently 
supplanted  certain  of  the  old  ones. 

When  words  were  put  together  with 
difficulty  and  books  were  chained  to  lec¬ 
terns,  men  did  not  so  generally  give  blind 
obeisance  to  words;  rather  did  they  re¬ 
gard  them  as  symbols  the  meaning  of 
which  required  analysis  and  understand¬ 
ing.  The  change  that  has  come  over  us 
came  creeping,  and  was  unrecognised; 
gathering  force  with  practice,  it  develop¬ 
ed  into  a  contagion  and  now  threatens  to 
destroy  all  that  was  once  held  valuable  in 
Christendom. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  we  do  not  at 
all  appreciate  the  violence  of  the  plague 
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of  words  which  has  descended  upon  ns, 
nor  do  we  recognise  the  source  from 
which  it  sprang,  its  consequences,  nor 
have  we  worked  out  the  means  of  staying 
its  progress. 

In  this  age  of  surveys,  it  would  have 
been  interesting  to  have  had  an  estimate 
of  the  number  of  words  given  us  by  the 
press  each  day.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
make  a  guess  at  the  number,  but  this  I 
know,  it  is  an  amount  that  would  stagger 
imagination,  and  if  to  it  were  added  the 
words  contained  in  our  magazine  litera¬ 
ture,  that  flow  from  our  books,  from  the 
platforms  of  lodges,  from  the  hustings 
and  pulpits,  like  the  currency  of  Russia 
amounting  into  trillions  of  trillions,  the 
total  would  probably  be  incalculable. 
And  as  if  that  were  not  enough,  tapping 
the  air  we  have  found  it  saturated  with 
words.  As  a  means  of  imposing  words 
upon  the  community,  the  radio  is  still  in 
its  infancy.  That  it  is  effective  to  that 
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end  is  already  proved.  Recently  the  in¬ 
tricate  and  exhaustive  issues  of  a  federal 
election  were  threshed  out  in  the  United 
States  mainly  by  aerial  broadcast,  the 
successful  candidate  scarcely  leaving  the 
White  House  for  an  exposition  of  his 

platform. 

Strange  it  is,  but  true,  that  men  have 
invariably  chosen  the  common  things  of 
life,  not  the  rare,  out  of  which  to  con¬ 
struct  their  idols;  in  the  East,  a  knot  of 
wood,  a  lump  of  clay,  a  field  stone ;  in  the 
West,  when  words  have  become  common¬ 
er  than  field  stones,  we  have  placed  cer¬ 
tain  of  them  on  a  pedestal;  we  have  fallen 
before  them,  worshipped  them,  served 
them,  as  if  they  were  in  themselves  good, 
with  the  terrible  consequence  that  the 
things  of  our  public  life  are  being  govern¬ 
ed  by  words,  which  upon  analysis  do  not 
mean  at  all  what  we  picture  them  to 
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I  have  said  the  consequence  is  terrible, 
for  although  the  idols  of  the  orient  have 
been  habitually  dressed  with  sweet  smell¬ 
ing  flowers  and  their  rites  conducted 
under  the  intoxicating  influence  of  music, 
through  their  worship  has  run  a  strain  of 
wanton  cruelty ;  men  have  sacrificed  their 
fellow  men  at  the  fancied  bidding  of  in¬ 
satiate  gods  of  wood  and  mud;  we  shall 
find  it  is  not  otherwise  in  North  America 
in  the  first  quarter  of  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  when  men  are  under  the  spell  cast 
by  exacting  gods  of  ink  and  vapour. 


THE  CULTS. 


II 

Idolatry  has  its  cults;  whether  it  could 
be  maintained  without  them  or  not,  loses 
some  of  its  interest  in  face  of  the  fact  that 
cults  have  their  idolatry.  No  feature  of 
our  age  is  more  striking  than  the  num¬ 
erous  formations  of  people  into  groups. 
Again  a  survey  would  have  been  useful; 
again  a  guess  is  likely  to  be  wide  of  the 
mark.  The  professions  are  all  organised, 
lawyers,  clergymen,  medical  doctors,  den¬ 
tists,  osteopathists,  chiropractors,  and  I 
know  not  how  many  others;  the  manu¬ 
facturers  are  organised  each  into  their 
specific  groups  and  then  into  federations  ; 
likewise  the  artisans  and  labourers;  the 
horse  breeders  have  at  least  a  dozen  or¬ 
ganisations,  the  cow  breeders  have  as 
many:  the  breeders  of  swine,  sheep, 
chickens,  rabbits,  dogs  and  cats  are  all 
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organised;  the  growers  of  cereals,  fruit 
and  vegetables,  have  their  organisations, 
while  the  farmers  and  farmers’  wives 
and  farmers’  sons  and  daughters  are  or¬ 
ganised  separately  and  generally.  There 
are  great  societies  that  cover  with  an  in¬ 
nocent  veil  of  secrecy  the  promotion  of 
fraternity;  Pythias  has  his  knights,  and 
Columbus  has  his  knights;  there  are 
Masons,  Foresters,  Woodmen  and  Odd¬ 
fellows.  (Their  oddity  cannot  possibly 
exist  in  their  being  organised).  Golf 
clubs  have  sprung  up  all  over  the  country 
like  mushrooms  on  fertile  meadow  lands. 
There  are  clubs  for  tennis,  skating,  skiing, 
riding,  etc.  etc.  etc.,  societies  devoted  to 
the  memory  of  Burns,  Browning,  Barrow 
and  a  long  line  of  poets ;  patriotic  societies 
and  unpatriotic  societies;  societies  for 
the  encouragement  of  music,  the  drama, 
mah  jong,  and  I  know  not  what  else. 
There  are  Rotary  clubs,  Kiwanis  clubs, 
Lion  clubs,  Eagle  clubs  and  Elks  clubs; 
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there  are  societies  for  the  encouragement 
of  tobacco  growing  and  societies  for  the 
suppression  of  tobacco  smoking;  there 
are  societies  for  the  prohibition  of  li¬ 
quors  and  societies  to  prevent  its  prohi¬ 
bition;  societies  to  counter  the  political 
activities  of  Catholics;  societies  to  guard 
public  schools - 

But  perhaps  my  list  is  already  suffi¬ 
ciently  long  to  recall  that  in  this  age  we 
are  organised.  It  is  doubtful  that  we  had 
one  half  as  many  societies  twenty  years 
ago.  One  hundred  years  ago,  beyond 
social  clubs  which  are  not  societies  in  the 
sense  I  have  used  the  word,  group  forma¬ 
tions  away  from  the  churches  were  com¬ 
paratively  rare.  We  have  to  go  back  to 
the  Middle  Ages  when  guilds  were  in 
vogue  to  find  a  parallel;  and  indeed  we 
have  gone  back,  for  quite  forgetful  of  the 
evil  they  did  there  are  those  who  remem¬ 
ber  only  the  good  they  did  and  clamour 
for  a  new  guildism. 
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Fortunately,  there  is  no  necessity  to 
inquire  into  the  activities  of  all  these 
group  formations.  We  are  interested 
alone  in  the  idolatrous  cults  and  then  in 
only  those  whose  idolatry  engages  them 
in  physical  coercion.  Nor  am  I  suggesting 
that  Holstein  breeders  worship  their 
sleek  black  and  white  cattle  just  because 
they  form  themselves  into  an  association. 
True  the  cow  is  worshipped,  but  that  is  in 
India  under  the  belief  that  within  it  are 
thirty-three  kinds  of  gods;  our  Holstein 
breeders  may  praise  their  cows,  may  pam¬ 
per  them,  may  boast  of  their  pedigrees, 
may  exaggerate  pailfull  performances; 
they  may  even  “idolise”  them,  but  not  in 
the  sense  that  the  Hindus  idolise  theirs’. 

I  am  using  the  word  idolatry  in  the 
sense  of  the  worship  of  false  gods.  And 
we  shall  find  in  some  of  the  groups  I  have 
mentioned  an  idolatry  as  real  and  as  pro¬ 
ductive  of  dire  consequences  as  the  wor- 
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ship  of  the  gods  that  are  supposed  to  be 
within  the  cows  of  India. 

Looking  for  the  first  requisite  of  an¬ 
alysis,  a  basis  of  classification,  we  find 
that  these  group  formations  may  be  di¬ 
vided  into  those  that  are  coercive  and 
those  that  are  noncoercive.  The  W.C.T.U. 
as  an  illustration,  began  its  work  by 
inducing  young  men  and  women  to  sign 
pledges  of  abstinence  from  alcoholic 
beverages,  and  was  then  noncoercive  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  its  end  by  example  and  pacific 
persuasion.  When  its  members  found 
that  their  own  self-abstinence  was  not 
generally  regarded  as  an  imitable  virtue, 
they  displayed  annoyance,  which  if  not 
commendable  was  at  least  human;  when 
they  found  that  many  old  people  and  some 
young  would  not  pledge,  and  others  pledg¬ 
ing  broke  their  pledges,  the  W.C.T.U. 
became  coercive  and  called  in  the 
policemen.  Likewise  the  Y.M.C.A.,  which 
was  apparently  formed  for  the  purpose 
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of  winning  young  men  to  Christianity, 
and  for  a  number  of  years  continued  on 
its  course,  succumbed  to  the  worship  of 
certain  words  wThich  we  shall  in  due  time 
discover,  and  joined  the  hue  and  cry 
against  those  who  do  not  live  as  it  thinks 
they  should  live. 

I  have  selected  these  cults  because  they 
are  outstanding  illustrations  of  the  coer¬ 
cive  movement.  I  might  have  taken  the 
U.F.O.,  to  which  I  have  in  my  introduction 
referred.  For  that  matter,  I  might  have 
taken  anyone  of  the  several  manufac¬ 
turers’  associations  for  within  them  wre 
should  have  found  the  element  of  co¬ 
ercion  strongly  developed.  I  might  have 
selected  almost  anyone  of  the  labour  or¬ 
ganisations  affiliated  with  the  A.F.  of  L., 
for  few  of  them,  if  any,  are  satisfied  with 
the  advantages  to  be  secured  by  collect¬ 
ive  bargaining  for  the  services  of  their 
members;  most  of  them,  if  not  all,  have 
designs  upon  the  state  for  the  compulsion 
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of  the  community  in  the  matters  of  hours, 
wages,  and  what  is  generally  termed  Fac¬ 
tory  Legislation. 

The  coercive  alphabetic  societies  may 
be  again  divided  into  those  that  proceed 
by  direct  coercion  as  the  K.K.K.,  or  the 
I.W.W.,  and  those  that  proceed  by  indirect 
coercion  through  the  state  as  in  the  ex¬ 
amples  just  given.  The  direct  coercion- 
ists  are  apt  to  regard  themselves  as  much 
superior  to  those  who  disdain  using  the 
state  as  their  whipping-boy;  the  W.C.T.U. 
may  rustle  its  skirts  and  wipe  its 
spectacles  askance  at  the  doings  of  the 
K.K.K.;  while  the  B.L.F.  &  E.,  may  thank 
God  every  night  it  prays  that  it  is  not 
like  that  vicious  yegg  the  I.W.W. ;  but  we 
shall  find  that  both  direct  and  indirect  co¬ 
ercions  emanate  from  the  same  source, 
run  much  the  same  course,  with  precisely 
the  same  results  so  far  as  the  freedom  of 
the  individual  is  concerned. 
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A  few  years  ago  we  were  wont  to  dis¬ 
miss  the  economic  organisation  that 
sought  to  attain  its  ends  by  coercion,  as 
an  exhibition  of  brute  force  or  political 
force  (I  have  suggested  that  upon  ex¬ 
amination  there  is  little  difference  to  be 
found  between  the  two)  with  mercenary 
objects.  The  phenomenon  of  the  group 
proceeding  to  reform  by  coercive  effort 
is  more  obscure  and  mainly  so  because 
we  are  less  adept  in  determining  social 
factors  than  material.  William  Gra¬ 
ham  Sumner  (once  professor  of  social 
science  at  Yale)  writing  forty  years  ago, 
came  within  measurable  distance  of  the 
real  truth  when  he  explained  the  passion 
for  coercive  social  activities  in  this  way: 
“For  A  to  sit  down  and  think,  What  shall 
I  do  ?  is  commonplace ;  but  to  think  what 
B  ought  to  do  is  interesting,  romantic, 
moral,  self-flattering,  and  public-spirited 
all  at  once.  It  satisfies  a  great  number 
of  human  weaknesses  at  once.  To  go  on 
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and  plan  what  a  whole  class  of  people 
ought  to  do  is  to  feel  one’s  self  a  power 
on  earth,  to  win  a  public  position,  to  clothe 
one’s  self  in  dignity.  Hence  we  have  an 
unlimited  supply  of  reformers,  philan¬ 
thropists,  humanitarians,  and  would-be- 
managers-in-general  of  society”. 

Professor  Sumner  guessed  only  half 
the  truth.  And  indeed  until  recently  the 
motives  of  our  coercive  alphabetic  neigh¬ 
bours  were  not  readily  understood,  and 
for  the  very  reason  that  they  are  our 
neighbours  and  we  are  ourselves.  Those 
human  problems,  of  which  each  of  us  is 
a  part,  affecting  the  things  that  are  at 
hand  in  the  daily  life  of  each  of  us,  are 
the  most  intricate  and  the  most  subtle 
and  therefore  the  hardest  to  solve.  Indeed 
a  veil  shadowed  the  true  situation  until 
recently  when  a  clear  strong  light  was 
thrown  upon  the  workings  of  the  cults 
by  students  of  group  psychology.  Under 
it,  that  which  seemed  so  good  to  many,  in 
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fact,  to  some  a  life’s  work  inspired  by  God 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  became  re¬ 
vealed  in  naked  ugliness. 

Were  a  traveller  to  have  his  first  view 
of  almost  any  town  in  Central  America  at 
twilight,  he  would  be  entranced.  Under 
the  soft  balm  of  the  air,  the  low  flat-roof¬ 
ed  grey  houses  with  latticed  windows;  the 
grey  walls  enclosing  gardens  from  which 
arise  the  soft  hum  of  voices  and  languid 
music;  the  booths  under  fitful  lights,  be¬ 
side  which  lounge  peons  clad  in  white  and 
blue  smocks,  bare-footed,  heads  covered 
with  broad  straw  hats  tapering  in  a  high 
peak  and  banded  with  gaily  coloured 
braids ;  the  narrow  winding  lanes  and 
broad  avenues,  gray  surfaced,  along 
which  run  trickling  streams  of  water 
lined  with  trees  in  the  foliage  of  which 
are  to  be  seen  golden  oranges;  all 
form  a  picture  which  inspires  one  with 
the  desire  to  live  there  forever.  But 
wait!  See  the  same  things  as  they  are 
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under  the  pitiless  glare  of  the  sun  at  mid¬ 
day.  The  houses  and  walls  are  dilapidat¬ 
ed;  the  booths  are  of  worm-eaten  wood 
and  tar-paper  patched  by  tin  that  once 
served  as  oil  cans;  the  streets  and  even 
some  of  the  avenues  are  unpaved,  dusty 
and  dirty,  while  those  streams  of  water 
that  appeared  so  fresh  and  beautiful  at 
twilight,  are  in  reality  nothing  but  open 
sewers  with  a  smell,  in  which  wade  the 
materials  for  the  morning’s  breakfast  of 
pork  chops.  Those  orange  trees,  seduc¬ 
tively  exotic  at  twilight,  are  in  reality  but 
poor  things  covered  with  dust  and  the 
fruit  unpicked,  because  it  is  bitter  and 
inedible. 

And  so  it  is  with  the  activities  of  the 
coercive  groups.  We  need  not  abandon 
our  civilisation  and  taste  of  their  fruit 
as  did  the  Russians;  we  shall  find  it  bit¬ 
ter  under  the  analysis  of  science;  their 
appeals  to  “democracy”,  their  “social  ser¬ 
vice”,  their  “sacrifice”,  their  “social  just- 
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ice” — all  are  but  catchwords — idols  of  ink 
and  vapour. 

What  then  is  the  psychologists’  group? 
It  is  not  a  mere  collection  of  individuals. 
Mere  numbers  do  not  constitute  the  psy¬ 
chologists’  group.  Le  Bon  who  may  be 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  science 
says:  “Whoever  be  the  individuals  that 
compose  it,  (the  group)  however  like  or 
unlike  be  their  mode  of  life,  their  occupa¬ 
tions,  their  character,  or  their  intelli¬ 
gence,  the  fact  that  they  have  been  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  group  puts  them  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  sort  of  collective  mind  which 
makes  them  feel,  think,  and  act  in  a  man¬ 
ner  quite  different  from  that  in  which 
each  individual  of  them  would  feel,  think, 
and  act  were  he  in  a  state  of  isolation”. 
Everett  Dean  Martin  in  his  psychological 
study  “The  Behaviour  of  Crowds”  car¬ 
ries  the  definition  a  step  further  in  hold¬ 
ing  the  “group”  to  mean  the  peculiar 
mental  condition  which  arises  when  peo- 
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pie  think  and  act  together  immediately, 
whether  the  members  of  the  group  are  in 
close  contact,  or  remotely,  as  when  they 
affect  one  another  in  a  certain  way 
through  the  medium  of  an  organisation, 
a  party  or  sect,  and  the  press. 

From  these  statements  and  reflection  of 
our  own  experience  we  ought  to  have 
drawn  at  least  this  much:  that  there  is 
a  striking  contrast  between  the  behaviour 
of  ourselves  collectively  and  the  behav¬ 
iour  of  ourselves  individually,  and 
that  difference  persists  no  matter  the 
object  which  we  collectively  undertake  or 
(with  certain  qualifications)  the  form  in 
which  we  collectively  associate  ourselves. 
In  other  words  the  very  fact  that  crowds 
are  what  they  are,  they  affect  certain 
capacities  for  thought  within  us— and 
throw  us  back  upon  the  unconscious.  That 
is  the  phase  of  the  matter  in  which  we  are 
directly  interested  just  now  while  we  are 
seeking  an  explanation  of  modern  West- 
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ern  idolatry.  Le  Bon  expresses  the 
idea  this  way:  “by  the  mere  fact  that  he 
forms  a  part  of  an  organised  group,  a 
man  descends  several  rungs  in  the  ladder 
of  civilisation.  Isolated,  he  may  be  a  cul¬ 
tivated  individual ;  in  a  crowd,  he  is  a  bar¬ 
barian — that  is,  a  creature  acting  by  in¬ 
stinct,  He  possesses  the  spontaneity,  the 
violence,  the  ferocity,  and  also  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  and  heroism  of  primitive  beings”. 

Now  even  at  this  initial  stage  of  our 
inquiry,  I  am  prepared  to  hear  a 
vigorous  voice  of  protest  from  my  al¬ 
phabetic  neighbours.  “We  are  not  bar¬ 
barians”,  they  will  surely  exclaim.  “So 
far  from  being  ‘primitive  beings’  we  are 
agents  of  progress,  leading  the  world  into 
a  New  Era.”  If  they  proceed  by  nonco- 
ercive  means  then  I  am  prepared  to  con¬ 
cede  that  the  protest  may  be  sound;  if, 
on  the  contrary  they  proceed  by  direct 
violence,  then  I  see  no  escape  from  the 
conclusion  that  they  are  under  the  spell 
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of  the  old  law  of  the  jungle:  if  they  pro¬ 
ceed  by  the  indirect  violence  of  the  state, 
then  I  still  insist  that  they  are  under  the 
spell  of  the  jungle's  law  modified  only 
(not  abolished)  by  modern  conditions. 

I  confess  it  will  require  considerable 
forbearance  on  the  part  of  my  coercive 
alphabetic  neighbours  to  proceed  further, 
probably  as  much  forbearance  as  a  Hindu 
idolater  is  required  to  exercise  when 
called  upon  to  listen  to  the  missionary. 
The  very  fact  that  he  is  subjected  to 
crowd  influence  affects  the  individual's 
disposition  and  ability  to  separate  the 
grain  from  the  chaff.  Says  Le  Bon: 
“Groups  have  never  thirsted  after  truth. 
They  demand  illusions,  and  cannot  do 
without  them.  They  constantly  give 
what  is  unreal  precedence  over  what  is 
real;  they  are  almost  as  strongly  influ¬ 
enced  by  what  is  untrue  as  by  what  is 
true.  They  have  an  evident  tendency  not 
to  distinguish  between  the  two.” 
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There  are  so  many  interesting  phases 
of  crowd  behaviour,  that  it  requires  con¬ 
siderable  resoluteness  to  limit  the  discus¬ 
sion  to  the  idea  of  a  cast-back  to  the  pri¬ 
meval  stage.  But  once  we  have  grasped 
that  truth,  we  have  the  key  to  the  situa¬ 
tion.  After  describing  the  group  as  im¬ 
pulsive,  changeable,  irritable,  Freud  in  a 
little  work  with  a  long  caption,  “Group 
Psychology  and  The  Analysis  of  the  Ego,” 
says:  “A  group  is  extraordinarily  cred¬ 
ulous  and  open  to  influence.  It  has  no 
critical  faculty,  and  the  improbable  does 
not  exist  for  it.  It  thinks  in  images, 
which  call  one  another  up  by  association 
(just  as  they  arise  with  individuals  in 
states  of  free  imagination),  and  whose 
agreement  with  reality  is  never  checked 
by  any  reasonable  function.  The  feelings 
of  a  group  are  always  very  simple  and 
very  exaggerated.  So  that  a  group  knows 
neither  doubt  nor  uncertainty.” 
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Here  then  lies  the  source  of  our  idol¬ 
atry.  If  Le  Bon  and  Freud  are  right  in 
their  conclusions  (and  we  shall  have  the 
confirmation  of  other  authorities  later 
on)  then  obviously  we  are  in  for  a  bad 
time.  For  things  of  common  concern 
have  been  gradually  coming  under  the 
control  of  “group  minds”  in  the  psycholo¬ 
gists’  use  of  the  phrase — and  things  that 
were  once  of  individual  concern  are  being 
brought  with  startling  rapidity  into  the 
common  fold.  The  field  over  which  the 
Cults  are  working  is  as  broad  as  human 
life.  Fortunately  (in  one  way)  it  is  as 
common,  and  we  shall  not  have  to  accept 
the  didactic  say-so  of  the  psychologists 
or  anyone  else.  After  all  the  philosopher 
can  furnish  us  with  but  a  lamp  under  the 
rays  of  which  we  may  test  our  gods. 
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III 

First  among  our  gods — our  great  pub¬ 
lic  god  is  Democracy.  Exposed  times 
again  as  a  word,  not  a  principle,  a  false 
god  of  ink  and  vapour,  we  go  on  fulsom- 
ely  adulating  it. 

Like  other  idols  it  has  been  fashioned 
and  painted  by  many  hands,  but  as  is 
usual  with  idols  always  in  recognisable 
fashion.  Perhaps  Abraham  Lincoln’s 
image — “democracy,  the  government  of 
the  people  by  the  people  for  the  people” 
— is  at  once  best  known  and  most  false. 
Since  Lincoln’s  day  the  word  has  at  times 
become  weather  worn,  but  devotees  were 
always  at  hand  to  repaint  the  blisters,  and 
it  may  not  be  unreasonable  to  say  that 
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many  people  now  think  of  democracy  as 
Lincoln  and  Webster  presented  it  to 
Americans. 

Let  us  scrape  the  paint  away  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  see  it  as  it  is.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  English-speaking  peoples  derived 
their  idea  of  democracy  from  Greece, 
which  by  the  way  was  noted  for  the 
beauty  of  its  images.  It  came  into  Athens 
about  the  time  of  Pericles  (say  435  B.C.) 
and  mainly  as  a  result  of  his  efforts. 
After  tracing  the  steps  by  which  it  came 
about,  May,  a  distinguished  historian, 
says:  “Athens  became  a  pure  democracy. 
All  citizens  were  equal;  and  in  war,  in 
politics,  and  in  judicature,  the  people  were 
supreme.  They  were  the  only  source  of 
power:  all  offices  were  open  to  them:  the 
distribution  of  offices  by  lot  placed  high 
and  low  upon  a  level :  payment  for  public 
services  raised  the  poor  to  an  equality 
with  the  rich ;  and  even  the  public  amuse¬ 
ments  were  free  to  all  alike.  It  is  the 
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first  and  most  memorable  example  of  a 
government  in  which  popular  power  has 
been  exercised  directly,  without  any  in¬ 
termediate  governing  authority”. 

Many  of  our  idols  were  once  images  of 
a  certain  amount  of  truth,  but  democracy 
appears  to  have  been  mainly  a  sham  from 
the  beginning.  The  free  citizens  of 
Athens  numbered  about  50,000 ;  not  more 
than  a  tenth  that  number  took  part  in 
public  administration,  while  the  total 
population  numbered  several  times  fifty 
thousand.  The  explanation  of  course  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  citizens  were  free  to 
take  part  in  political  activities  simply  be¬ 
cause  they  were  supported  by  the  econ¬ 
omic  effort  of  a  slave  population. 

The  second  source  from  which  we  der¬ 
ived  our  idea  of  democracy  was  the  Swiss 
Cantons.  There,  the  citizens  were  ac¬ 
customed  to  assemble  in  valleys  and  dis¬ 
cuss  and  decide  upon  matters  of  common 
interest. 
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The  principle  of  democracy  is  supposed 
to  be  based  upon  the  equal  rights  of  in¬ 
dividuals  in  deciding  matters  of  common 
concern.  If  there  be  oppression,  it  has 
been  represented  that  under  democracy 
we  are  our  own  oppressors.  However 
true  or  untrue  that  may  have  been  in 
Athens  and  Switzerland,  the  principle  of 
the  thing  is  thrown  out  of  gear  by  the  size 
of  modern  states.  It  is  quite  impossible 
for  us  to  meet  at  the  ringing  of  a  bell  as 
did  the  Swiss  and  decide  our  matters  of 
common  concern. 

i 

When  our  forefathers  began  to  apply 
the  principles  of  democracy  to  their  com¬ 
mon  affairs,  they  borrowed  from  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire  the  word  “elector” 
and  multiplied  it.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
under  it  the  Emperor  was  elected  by  13 
electors,  some  of  them  good  and  others 
corruptible.  “It  is  an  obvious  and  well 
known  fact  that  Your  Imperial  Majesty 
would  never  have  attained  to  the  Roman 
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Crown  without  my  help”  we  find  the  Aus¬ 
trian  banker  Jacob  Fugger  writing  to 
Charles  V  in  1523.  There  were  also  elec¬ 
tors  who  were  ignorant  and  indifferent. 
To-day  we  have  good,  corruptible,  ignor¬ 
ant  and  indifferent  electors,  but  we  have, 
as  in  the  United  States  13  million  of  them, 
or  in  Canada  13  hundred  thousand,  and  it 
is  beyond  the  power  of  the  average  citizen 
to  make  his  voice  heard  in  the  councils  of 
the  nation. 

Now,  if  the  basis  of  democracy  is  the 
right  of  each  of  the  ruled  to  be  an  equal 
ruler,  then  democracy  is  but  a  thing  of 
ink  and  vapour.  Nor  is  the  situation  al¬ 
tered  by  the  service  of  a  little  god  that  is 
sometimes  brought  in  to  bolster  up  the 
worship  of  democracy.  Like  democracy 
it  is  of  fair  appearance,  almost  imposing ; 
we  call  it,  plebiscite. 

However  fair  the  plebiscite  may  appear 
in  theory,  in  practice  it  is  usually  no  fair¬ 
er  than  the  bully’s  rule  in  the  play-ground 
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of  the  country  school.  I  can  recall  one 
that  offered  to  match  me  for  my  Jack¬ 
knife. 

“Isn’t  matching  for  my  knife  something 
like  heads  you  win,  tails  I  lose?”,  I  asked 
in  as  conciliatory  a  tone  as  I  could  muster. 

But  the  bully  was  not  to  be  conciliated. 
He  would  have  taken  the  knife  without 
more  ado,  but  he  had  to  get  it  lawfully. 

“You’ve  a  chance”  replied  the  bully 
with  an  air  of  fairness,  and  a  very  little 
boy  then  looking  first  at  eyes  which  glar¬ 
ed,  and  then  at  muscles  which  seemed 
greater  than  those  of  John  L.  Sullivan 
who  was  then  in  his  prime,  I  realised  that 
all  I  had  was  a  chance.  Now  surely  there 
is  a  parallel  when  powerful  organisations 
say:  “we  insist  upon  having  an  election  to 
decide  whether  you  may  continue  to  do 
that  which  we  think  is  evil,  although  you 
may  think  it  is  good”. 

No,  the  plebiscite  has  not  brought  de¬ 
mocracy  back  to  what  its  early  apostles 
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believed  it  would  be,  and  what  its  modern 
devotees  seem  to  believe  it  is.  If  there 
ever  was  an  equality  among  citizens  in 
direction  of  common  affairs,  it  has  ceased 
to  exist.  Democracy  never  implied  rule 
by  All-Of-Us;  under  certain  conditions 
it  might  have  meant,  and  at  times  has 
meant,  rule  by  Most-Of-Us  which  is  far 
from  being  entirely  good;  now  it  usually 
means  rule  by  Those-Of-Us  who  are 
strong  enough  to  affect  an  organisation 
that  within  its  own  field,  municipal,  pro¬ 
vincial  or  federal,  can  control  the  chan¬ 
nels  of  information:  strong  enough  to 
reach  into  the  streets,  the  back  lanes,  the 
highways  and  concession  lines,  and  take 
to  the  polls  the  thousands  of  electors 
whose  word  is  law. 

Equal  power  to  decide  about  anything 
naturally  implies  equal  access  to  inform¬ 
ation.  So  far  from  the  electors  having 
two  sides  of  a  given  issue,  they  very  often 
have  only  one,  and  that  of  the  side  with 
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material  resources  sufficient  (and  they 
may  have  to  be  enormous)  to  move  thou¬ 
sands,  if  not  millions  of  electors. 

“It’s  black,  all  black,  nothing  but  black 
that  must  be  the  continuous  cry  of  the 
thing  opposed,  and  as  we  shall  see  later 
on  it  is  an  essential  feature  of  “group” 
movements  that  something  be  opposed. 
Black !  shout  the  billboards.  Black ! 
scream  the  posters  in  the  street-cars. 
Black !  thunders  the  parson  from  his  pul¬ 
pit.  Black !  chatter  voices  over  the  after¬ 
noon’s  cup  of  tea.  Black!  clamours  the 
press  day  after  day,  until  eyes  that  once 
saw  it  white,  or  at  least  drab,  are,  by 
sheer  exhaustion,  brought  to  see  that  it 
is  indeed  black,  all  black. 

Here  the  philosophers’  lamp  offers  us 
an  explanation  of  what  is  otherwise  in¬ 
explicable.  Le  Bon  tells  us:  “Reason  and 
arguments  are  incapable  of  combating 
certain  words  and  formulas.  They  are 
uttered  with  solemnity  in  the  presence  of 
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groups,  and  as  soon  as  they  have  been 
pronounced  an  expression  of  respect  is 
visible  on  every  countenance,  and  all 
heads  are  bowed.  By  many  they  are  con¬ 
sidered  as  natural  forces,  as  supernatural 
powers”.  Freud  says:  “Inclined  as  it  it¬ 
self  is  to  all  extremes,  a  group  can  only 
be  excited  by  an  excessive  stimulus.  Any¬ 
one  who  wishes  to  produce  an  effect  upon 
it  needs  no  logical  adjustment  in  his  ar¬ 
guments  ;  he  must  paint  in  the  most  forc¬ 
ible  colours,  he  must  exaggerate  and  he 
must  repeat  the  same  thing  again  and 
again”.  And  thus  it  comes  about  that  the 
group  worked  to  a  passion  by  sheer  repe¬ 
tition  of  its  shibboleths  and  its  slogans 
passes  its  enthusiasm  on  until  the  indif¬ 
ferent  are  no  longer  indifferent,  and  the 
ignorant,  at  least  feel  that  they  are  in¬ 
formed. 

Nor  is  that  all.  There  are  organisa¬ 
tions  that  have  at  times  engaged  in  sup¬ 
pressing  the  opposite  side  of  the  case.  It 
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is  an  indictment  that  seems  to  affect  the 
very  foundations  of  democracy.  And  yet 
in  a  campaign  conducted  in  the  Province 
of  Ontario  when  the  electors  were  called 
upon  to  decide  a  matter  of  great  import¬ 
ance,  there  were  great  journals  of  public 
opinion  that  refused  to  publish  the  official 
opinion  of  one  of  the  sides,  even  in  their 
advertising  columns.  Still  more,  one 
party  to  that  issue  (for  our  purposes  it 
does  not  matter  which  one)  was  interest¬ 
ed  in  preventing  certain  views  from  be¬ 
ing  placed  before  the  farmers  of  the  pro¬ 
vince;  and  the  owners  of  farm  papers 
were  threatened  by  certain  manufactur¬ 
ers  with  the  loss  of  advertising  amount¬ 
ing  to  thousands  of  dollars  if  they  carried 
the  official  advertising  of  the  other  side. 
A  systematic  canvass  was  even  made  for 
cancellation  of  subscriptions  to  periodi¬ 
cals  that  did  carry  it.  Lawyers  were 
threatened  with  the  loss  of  clientele,  if 
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they  presented  the  other  side  from  the 
hustings;  merchants  with  loss  of  trade. 

The  immediate  decisions  of  our  de¬ 
mocracy  are  made  by  our  representatives 
in  the  legislature.  If  the  individual  has 
not  access  to  the  press,  the  only  recourse 
lies  in  petition.  That  old  form  of  pro¬ 
tecting  liberty  so  effective  in  the  Geor¬ 
gian  Era  is  not  dead ;  it  still  lives,  but  in 
modern  days  has  been  converted  into  an 
effective  means  of  suppressing  liberty. 
One  hundred  telegrams  despatched  from 
the  central  office  of  an  organisation  in  a 
few  days  have  been  known  to  produce 
petitions  signed  by  thousands  and  place 
them  on  the  desks  of  our  representatives. 
Nor  are  these  petitions  always  couched 
in  terms  designed  to  show  on  which  side 
lies  truth;  rather  is  their  usual  design  to 
demonstrate  which  way  lies  the  balance 
of  strength  at  the  polls.  There  is  no 
magic  about  the  operation ;  there  may  be 
no  tide  of  public  opinion  represented  by 
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it :  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  secure  petitions 
with  the  most  extravagant  ends  in  view, 
at  least  it  is  simple  for  organisations  that 
maintain  permanent  form,  and  make 
of  political  pressure  a  business.  As 
individuals  we  may  number  more  thou¬ 
sands  than  the  signers  of  the  peti¬ 
tions  (assuming  that  counting  noses  is  the 
accepted  way  of  legislation)  but  without 
organisation  we  are  but  rain  drops  in  a 
storm.  The  attention  of  the  politician  is 
intended  to  be  directed  by  the  thunder  to 
the  lightning. 

The  issue  to  be  decided  at  the  polls  may 
be  social,  moral  or  religious,  but  the 
means  of  deciding  it  under  the  democracy 
we  have  are  frankly  materialistic.  I  am 
far  from  suggesting  electors  are  bribed 
with  cash,  but  men  and  women  are  not 
always  to  be  sent  canvassing  from  door 
to  door  without  pay;  the  advertising 
agents  have  their  bills;  the  press  itself, 
the  billboards,  the  pamphlets,  the  bands, 
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the  banners  and  all  the  trappings  of  the 
hustings  require  money ;  and  not  until  the 
advent  of  the  professional  manager  of 
crowds  was  it  forth-coming.  It  was  he 
who  discovered  that  man’s  tendency  to 
worry  over  what  he  believes  to  be  his 
neighbour’s  shortcomings  could  be  capi¬ 
talised  after  the  manner  of  big  business. 
Discovering  that,  he  accomplished  more 
reform  in  a  few  months  than  his  spas¬ 
modic,  amateurish  predecessors  had  ef¬ 
fected  in  generations. 

The  constituency  was  surveyed  and  its 
sources  of  supply  card  indexed.  That  my 
neighbour  A  plays  golf  on  Sunday  but  ab¬ 
hors  intoxicating  liquors,  was  duly  noted 
beside  the  fact  that  neighbour  B  sees  no 
harm  in  a  social  glass  of  Scotch  but  ab¬ 
ominates  games  and  work  on  the  Lord’s 
Day.  There  are  infinite  possibilities 
within  the  situation.  Imagine  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  what  could  be  done  were  Mr.  Rocke¬ 
feller  and  his  wealth  to  come  under  the 
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influence  of  a  “psychologists’  group!” 
Rich  men  as  well  as  poor  men  are  equally 
subject  to  an  intensification  of  their  an¬ 
tagonisms  under  the  influence  of  the 
group-mind ;  if  poor  men  were  to  be  work¬ 
ed  into  a  frenzy  of  voting  motes  out  of 
their  neighbour’s  eyes,  rich  men  were  by 
similar  influences  to  be  brought  to  contri¬ 
bute  money  to  place  the  Cults  of  the  Motes 
on  a  permanent  and  effective  basis.  Main¬ 
taining  their  individualities  with  distinc¬ 
tive  appeals  to  the  divergent  A.  &  B.,  the 
groups  were  federated,  retaining  the  sup¬ 
port  of  both  A.  &  B.,  and  the  thousands 
who  think  as  they  do. 

The  group  managers  went  further.  In 
the  most  notorious  of  our  prohibitions, 
decrying  vested  interests,  they  appealed 
to  the  candy-man,  the  pop-man,  the  cof¬ 
fee-man  (I  dislike  thinking  they  appealed 
to  the  bootlegger  as  well),  but  they  ap¬ 
pealed  to  all  whom  they  thought  had  self- 
interest  to  be  served  by  their  particular 
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reform.  Their  opponents  did  the  same, 
but  lacked  material  out  of  which  to  con¬ 
struct  a  cult  of  the  motes.  Men  re¬ 
spond  more  quickly  to  the  appeal  of  an¬ 
tagonism  than  to  that  of  freedom  for 
reasons  we  shall  in  due  time  discover. 

At  times  the  issue  may  appear  to  lie 
between  two  groups  each  striving  to  im¬ 
pose  its  ways  of  life  upon  the  other.  But 
it  is  not  that.  The  “group”  supplanting 
the  individual  now  declares  war  upon  in¬ 
dividual  freedom.  Later  on  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  survey  the  long  list  of  objects 
it  seeks  to  obtain  by  control  of  the  ma¬ 
chinery  of  the  state,  and  among  them  not 
one  will  be  found  to  lie  in  the  direction  of 
the  freedom  of  the  individual ;  all  will  be 
found  directed  at  its  curtailment.  What¬ 
ever  else  it  may  signify,  it  signifies  the 
death  of  the  principle  upon  which  de¬ 
mocracy  was  based,  that  each  of  the  ruled 
had  equal  right  to  rule. 
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But  before  we  part  from  this  god,  that 
has  surely  become  a  thing  of  ink  and 
vapour,  a  word  as  to  what  happened  to 
the  democracy  we  borrowed  from  Greece. 
It  lasted  one  hundred  years  and  then 
again  according  to  May,  it  perished 
through  the  influence  of  associations  “or¬ 
ganised  for  influencing  the  elections  of 
magistrates  and  for  mutual  support  in 
the  assembly”.  Is  it  merely  a  curious  co¬ 
incidence  that  our  own  democracy  has 
had  a  life  not  much  longer? 
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IV 


It  has  been  said  a  thousand  times  that 
we  are  entering  upon  a  New  Era  that  is 
to  be  quite  different  from  the  one  we  have 
known;  it  is  to  be  an  Age  of  Service. 
Sometimes  it  is  called  an  Era  of  Sacrifice. 
Social  service  has  become  one  of  our 
treasured  gods,  or  shall  we  call  it  a  god¬ 
dess?  Shrines  have  been  erected  in 
its  honour.  Organisations  have  been 
created  in  its  name.  Nowhere  has  there 
been  such  devotion  to  service  as  in  the 
Church  within  which  men  and  women 
have  pledged  themselves  to  sacrifice  that 
their  fellow  beings  may  be  served;  some 
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even  to  poverty  and  celibacy  and  long 
hours  of  tireless  work  without  expecta¬ 
tion  of  reward,  save  that  to  be  obtained 
in  the  Hereafter. 

“And  ye  shall  succour  men 
Tis  noblesse  to  serve. 

Help  them  who  cannot  help  again 
Beware  from  right  to  swerve.” 

So  wrote  Emerson.  Here  it  may  be 
thought  there  is  devotion  to  an  ideal,  not 
a  word.  Service!  A  beautiful  goddess! 
And  yet  there  are  conditions  under  which 
the  call  of  service  does  not  appeal  to  men 
and  women  as  a  beautiful  thing.  Not 
many  years  ago  there  were  men  and  wo¬ 
men  who  sat  apart  with  tightly  drawn 
brown  faces  in  the  galleries  of  churches 
in  the  Southern  States  whose  hearts  did 
not  respond  to  the  words  uttered  from 
the  pulpit  in  glorification  of  service.  Their 
service  in  the  cotton  and  corn  fields  was 
dignified  in  the  sense  that  it  helped  to 
clothe  the  naked  and  feed  the  hungry; 
undignified  in  the  sense  that  it  was  com- 
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pelled.  I  have  used  this  illustration  be¬ 
cause  within  it  there  is  a  most  legible 
contrast  between  the  service  that  is  free 
and  the  service  that  is  compelled.  One  is 
glorious;  the  other  ghastly.  I  have  used 
it  because  it  has  seemed  to  me  in  a  later 
day  and  under  different  conditions 
through  the  worship  of  words  we  have 
lost  the  distinction.  I  say  that,  because 
there  are  men  and  women  everywhere 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  coercing 
their  neighbours — in  the  name  of  social 
service. 

While  examining  the  causes  which  had 
contributed  to  the  decay  of  democracy  we 
found  the  existence  of  well  financed,  cap¬ 
ably  managed,  politically  effective  cults 
of  the  motes.  Now  strangely  enough 
(when  we  recall  the  injunction  about  the 
beam  and  the  mote)  these  cults  have  been 
tacked  on  to  certain  of  our  great  Christ¬ 
ian  denominations;  in  fact  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  under  the  name  of  “social  ser- 
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vice”  form  a  department  of  the  churches. 
So  that  there  will  be  no  possibility  of  mis¬ 
understanding,  let  me  at  once  proclaim,  if 
not  my  allegiance,  then  my  respect  for 
societies  that  seek  self-betterment,  that 
engage  in  self-sacrifice.  The  protest  I 
have  to  offer  is  solely  against  those  that 
by  organization  seek  to  impose  their  views 
of  right  or  wrong  upon  others  by  phy¬ 
sical  coercion. 

The  spectacle  of  men  and  women  pro¬ 
claiming  fealty  to  One  who  said:  “In  vain 
do  they  worship  me,  teaching  for  doc¬ 
trines  the  commandments  of  men",  all  the 
while  stressing  the  need  of  legislative 
commandments  to  regulate  the  lives  of 
their  fellow  men  and  supporting  them 
through  the  devious  paths  of  political  and 
magisterial  channels,  is  not  peculiar  to 
our  times.  Neither  the  “group  mind”  nor 
its  possession  by  men  and  women  who  en¬ 
gage  in  religious  activities  is  a  condition 
peculiar  to  our  times.  In  fact,  we  have 
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but  to  cast  back  into  almost  any  period  of 
history  to  recall  that  the  religious  group 
is  peculiarly  subject  to  that  failing  of  all 
groups — the  use  of  brute  force. 

I  shall  not  go  so  far  as  to  insist  that 
Jesus  had  group  influences  in  mind  when 
he  said:  “Where  two  or  three  are  gath¬ 
ered  together  in  my  name  there  am  I  in 
the  midst  of  them the  promise  is  usually 
interpreted  in  just  the  contrary  sense,  i.e., 
plurality  of  numbers.  But  when  one  re¬ 
calls  what  has  been  done  by  groups  as¬ 
sembled  in  his  name  it  would  appear  that 
the  usual  interpretation  is  worth  a  second 
thought.  When  you  pray,  he  said,  enter 
your  closet  and  shut  the  door.  Why?  If 
not  to  escape  human  influence.  Von  Har- 
nack  has  in  recent  days  dug  up  several  of 
his  sayings,  which  if  not  to  be  accepted 
as  authentic,  are  at  least  interesting,  and 
this  one  bears  directly  upon  the  point  at 
issue :  “Where  two  are  together,  they  are 
not  without  God,  where  one  is  alone,  I  am 
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with  him”.  Paul  addressing  the  Corin¬ 
thians  contributes  further  evidence.  He 
says:  “How  is  it  then  brethren  when  ye 
come  together  every  one  of  you  hath  a 
psalm,  hath  a  doctrine,  hath  a  tongue, 
hath  a  revelation,  hath  an  interpretation.” 
(All  products  of  group  environment). 
“Let  all  things  be  done  unto  edifying.” 
(And  certainly  the  spectacle  of  human 
beings  in  a  retort  is  not  attractive).  “If 
any  man  speak  in  an  unknown  tongue,  let 
it  be  by  two  or  at  the  most  by  three,  and 
that  by  course ;  and  let  one  interpret.” 

Whatever  the  merits  of  the  controversy 
that  might  be  carried  on  over  these  pas¬ 
sages,  this  much  is  certain;  when  more 
than  two  or  three  are  gathered  in  the 
name  of  religion,  the  individual  becomes 
subjected  to  an  extraordinarily  effective 
mass  environment.  Then,  there  are  tra¬ 
ditions  to  be  reckoned  with  that  sink  far 
deeper  into  human  minds  than  those  of 
great  political  parties ;  there  are  names  of 
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men  to  be  remembered  whose  sacrifices 
seem  to  have  sanctified,  not  merely  their 
own  specific  acts  of  heroism,  but  the  move¬ 
ment  in  general,  and  at  times  even  sacri¬ 
fice  that  is  not  self-sacrifice;  there  are 
hymns  with  which  are  associated  precious 
memories ;  prayer  brings  with  it  an 
answer  from  God  that  is  invariably  in 
conformity  with  previous  decisions;  room 
for  doubt  about  action?  room  for  argu¬ 
ment? — there  is  no  longer  any — under  re¬ 
ligious  excitement  a  cause  becomes  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  good  way,  it  is  The 
Way — in  truth  it  becomes  God’s  Way. 
That  spirit  which  steals  over  the  congre¬ 
gation  may  be  God’s  spirit,  and  it  may  be 
— just  the  natural  effect  of  a  superheated 
human  retort.  If  it  were  otherwise,  God’s 
Way  could  not  be  invariably  good;  some¬ 
times  it  would  be  actually  pernicious. 
Cromwell  realised  an  ulterior  value  in 
prayer,  and  it  is  said  kept  select  drafts 
of  soldiers  constantly  on  their  knees  until 
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“they  were  wrought  up  to  such  a  pitch 
that  struck  terror  into  the  people”.  And 
Cromwell’s  Roundheads  were  not  alone  in 
believing  themselves  God’s  agents  while 
they  were  ramming  “the  commandments 
of  men”  down  the  throats  of  their  neigh¬ 
bours. 

I  have  no  inclination  to  rest  my  case 
upon  isolated  passages  of  Scripture  (the 
devil  may  quote  it) ;  it  is  the  general  at¬ 
titude  of  Jesus  which  I  would  have  borne 
in  mind  in  considering  the  “prosecuting” 
trend  of  the  “religious  group”.  This  much 
seems  to  me  to  be  beyond  doubt:  Jesus 
did  not  court  the  crowd.  He  fed  it  and 
sent  it  away,  saying  that  it  followed  be¬ 
cause  of  the  loaves  he  had  to  give.  He 
never  sought,  in  fact  refused  to  accept, 
its  hero  worship.  Turning  away  from 
the  multitudes  on  occasions  he  went  up 
into  the  mountains  and  when  alone  with 
his  disciples,  delivered  the  greatest  truths 
of  all  time.  He  never  made  use  of  “re- 
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tort”  methods.  He  never  descended  to 
oratory.  He  talked  to  the  crowd  in  par¬ 
ables.  Once  when  he  had  to  speak  to  the 
crowd  he  sat  apart  on  a  ship  beside  the 
shore  as  he  talked.  On  another  occasion 
when  a  great  crowd  of  people  from  Jeru¬ 
salem,  Idumaea,  and  even  from  beyond 
Jordon,  and  about  Tyre  and  Sidon  sur¬ 
rounded  him,  Jesus  bade  his  disciples  have 
a  small  ship  in  waiting  because  of  the 
multitude,  “lest  they  should  throng  him”. 

That  is  the  word  I  wanted.  Thronged. 
He  feared  the  crowd  would  throng  him, 
and  in  the  end  it  did,  for  it  will  be  recall¬ 
ed  Pilate  would  have  released  him,  but  the 
chief  priests  and  the  elders  had  persuaded 
the  crowd  to  demand  Jesus  as  its  victim. 
“What  shall  I  do  with  Jesus  which  is  call¬ 
ed  the  Christ?”  asked  Pilate,  and  the 
crowd  shouted:  “Let  him  be  crucified.” 
“Why,  what  evil  hath  he  done?”  inquir¬ 
ed  the  governor.  Now,  even  if  we  hadn’t 
read  the  answer  times  again,  we  should 
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have  been  prepared  for  it  by  the  know¬ 
ledge  gained  from  those  who  in  recent 
years  have  made  of  crowd  behaviour  a 
special  study.  Everett  Dean  Martin, 
after  years  of  observation  at  the  Cooper 
Union  came  to  the  conclusion  that  all 
crowds  including  those  of  religious  and 
moral  ideals  worship  their  ideals  with 
human  sacrifice.  They  must  have  their 
victim.  The  peaceable  crowd,  he  says,  is 
of  course  only  potentially  homicidal. 
“The  death  wish  exists  as  a  fancy  only  is 
expressed  in  symbols  so  as  to  be  more  or 
less  unrecognisable  to  ordinary  conscious- 
ness”.  Illustrations  of  Mr.  Martin’s  con¬ 
tention  may  be  found  on  every  side  of  us. 
In  a  recent  campaign  for  restriction  of 
the  individual,  an  audience  is  reported  to 
have  emerged  from  a  Baptist  church  sing¬ 
ing:  “We’ll  hang  McCausland  to  a  sour 
apple  tree”.  (Mr.  McCausland  being  a 
prominent  opponent  of  their  particular 
cause).  In  private  life  a  Baptist  is  as  in- 
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offensive  as  a  Confucian;  subjected  to 
group  influence  both  are  apt  to  be  thrown 
back  upon  the  imagery  of  a  primeval 
stage  of  antagonisms.  “I  believe”,  com¬ 
ments  Martin,  “that  every  crowd  is 
against  someone.  Almost  any  crowd  will 
persecute  on  occasion — if  sufficiently 
powerful  and  directly  challenged”.  Thus 
it  is,  I  say  in  the  light  of  our  present  know¬ 
ledge  of  crowds,  we  should  have  known 
the  answer  given  by  the  multitude  to 
Pilate’s  question.  “Let  him  be  crucified”, 
it  insisted. 

Now,  I  would  not  be  unfair.  I  would 
explain,  if  I  could,  the  means  by  which 
men  and  women  have  been  led  into  the 
sacrifice  of  others  believing  all  the  while 
that  they  are  engaged  in  self-sacrifice. 
May  I  relate  in  partial  explanation  of  this 
disastrous  confusion  of  words,  a  bit  from 
an  argument  that  I  had  in  my  library  not 
long  ago  with  a  clergyman  over  the  vexed 
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question  of  the  most  notorious  of  our 
prohibitions. 

“It  is  an  age  of  sacrifice”,  he  urged. 

“Self-sacrifice?”  I  inquired. 

“If  meat  causes  my  brother  to  offend  I 
shall  eat  no  more  meat”,  he  replied. 

“A  commendable  resolution  on  your 
part,”  I  agreed,  “but  without  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  issue”,  I  urged. 

“Paul  did  not  say”,  I  continued,  “that 
if  meat  caused  his  brother  to  offend  he 
would  have  all  his  brethren  who  ate  meat 
fined  or  thrown  into  prison,  and  if  he  had 
said  it,  you,  my  dear  sir,  would  have 
doubted  that  he  was  carrying  out  the 
spirit  of  Our  Lord”. 

When  I  say  that  that  clergyman  refus¬ 
ed  to  draw  a  distinction  between  self-sac¬ 
rifice  and  the  sacrifice  of  others,  it  may  be 
thought  he  was  merely  an  obstinate  hypo¬ 
crite.  Obstinate  he  was,  but  by  no  means 
a  hypocrite.  .  For  years  his  group  had 
associated  Paul’s  injunction  with  its  fav- 
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ourite  tenet.  He  had  accepted  it  and  was 
not  to  be  argued  out  of  it. 

I  have  been  led  further  into  a  discussion 
of  religion  than  I  had  intended.  I  must 
not  forget  a  story  related  about  the  Em¬ 
peror  Valens  which  may  seem  to  have 
an  application  to  myself.  Theodoret  says 
that  the  Emperor  called  one  day  upon 
Basil  who  was  then  Bishop  of  Caesarea, 
and  regarded  as  the  light  of  Christianity, 
and  with  the  Emperor  came,  as  was  the 
custom  of  the  day,  his  household  servants, 
among  them  a  cook  by  the  name  of  De¬ 
mosthenes.  The  subject  of  discussion 
concerned  divine  doctrines,  and  was  not 
without  acrimony,  for  Valens  had  been 
ensnared  by  the  deceitful  words  of  a  wo¬ 
man  into  the  heresy  of  Arianism.  The 
cook  apparently  thinking  himself  a  bit  of 
a  theologian,  thrust  his  voice  into  the  dis¬ 
cussion  and  began  to  blame  the  teacher 
of  the  world,  and,  as  others  have  done 
before  and  afterwards,  slipped  in  his 
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grammar.  Basil  replied,  smilingly:  We 
have  heard  Demosthenes  transgress  a 
rule  of  grammar”.  Theodoret  relates 
that  the  cook  was  offended  (he  was  prob¬ 
ably  very  hungry)  and  threatened  ven¬ 
geance  against  the  bishop.  Basil  may 
also  have  lost  his  temper,  for  he  rejoined: 
“It  is  your  office  to  attend  to  the  season¬ 
ing  of  soups;  you  cannot  receive  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  God  because  the  ears  of  your 
understanding  are  closed”. 

Bearing  that  story  in  mind  I  shall  rely 
upon  the  words  of  a  clergyman  for  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  way  by  which  clergymen 
and  “good”  people  generally  are  led  into 
exercising  their  own  brute  force,  or  that 
of  the  state  for  elevating  “good”  and  sup¬ 
pressing  “evil”.  “It  comes”,  says  Bishop 
Creighton  in  his  famous  essay  on  Toler¬ 
ance,  “from  the  universal  sense  of  incon¬ 
venience,  when  we  do  not  at  once  get  our 
own  way.  Then  follows  impatience,  irri¬ 
tation  and  resentment.  Then  reason  is 
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called  in  to  help  passion,  and  clothe  the 
feelings  with  the  semblance  of  deliberate 
action  founded  on  policy  and  expediency. 
The  love  of  power  comes  next,  suggesting 
the  future  good  to  be  obtained  from  a 
prompt  display  of  resoluteness.  Power 
supplies  its  own  justification;  for  would 
it  be  there  if  it  were  not  meant  to  be  used? 
And  who  can  blame  it  when  it  has  suc¬ 
ceeded?  Then  comes  ‘that  last  infirmity 
of  noble  minds’,  the  hope  for  fame,  the 
gratification  that  attends  success,  the 
proud  consciousness  of  having  cleared  a 
difficulty  out  of  the  way”. 

Then  the  bishop,  who  had  a  delightful 
faculty  for  dry  comment,  adds:  “All  this 
is  so  natural  and  yet  so  wrong”. 


AN  EXPLANATION 


V 

Now  the  answer  of  the  group-man  to 
what  I  have  written  is  obvious — he  will 
say,  I  have  a  personal  grudge  against  the 
most  notorious  of  our  prohibitions;  cre¬ 
ating  their  gods  out  of  ink  and  vapour, 
group-men  have  likewise  created  their 
devils,  and  chief  among  them  is  “personal 
interest”,  or  as  expressed  in  an  economic 
connection,  “the  interests”,  or  “vested  in¬ 
terests”.  These  phrases  of  course  arise 
out  of  “the  groups’  ”  antagonism  to  in¬ 
dividualism,  and  what  it  is  supposed  to 
represent.  Dr.  Warner  Fite,  Professor 
of  Ethics  at  Princeton  has  traced  the 
means  by  which  the  social  has  come  to 
stand  for  what  is  “good”,  and  the  individ¬ 
ual  for  what  is  “bad”,  concluding:  “And 
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thus  it  has  come  about  that  in  ethics  in¬ 
dividualism’  is,  with  ‘egoism’,  a.  popular 
synonym  for  selfish  meanness, — in  fact  a 
generic  term  for  moral  evil.  ‘Individual¬ 
ism’  is  the  term  used  to  describe  the  ten¬ 
dencies  of  the  trusts,  the  stock-jobbers 
and  the  corrupt  politicians,  while  the 
honest  citizen,  and  particularly  the  un¬ 
fortunate  citizen,  is  supposed  to  be  ‘per¬ 
forming  a  social  function’ 

Frankly,  I  have  little  expectation  of 
changing  views  engrained  by  years  of 
group-environment.  Had  I,  or  anyone 
else,  the  power  to  prove  that  their  black 
was  in  reality  white,  there  are  groups  of 
people  who  would  assuredly  go  on  calling 
it,  (in  a  sense  believing  it) ,  black,  perhaps 
blaming  “self  interest”  for  having  shown 
it  to  be  otherwise. 

I  might  have  cited  the  fact  that  the 
most  exhaustive  survey  yet  made  of  the 
effect  of  alcoholism  upon  offspring  (that 
conducted  by  Elderton  and  Pearson  in 
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the  Eugenics  Laboratory,  London)  has 
shown  that  the  intelligence  of  the  off¬ 
spring  of  alcoholics  is  not  less  than  that 
of  teetotalers;  that  the  general  health, 
and  particularly  the  eyesight  of  their 
children  is  considerably  better,  and  that 
there  is  more  epilepsy  among  the  children 
of  teetotalers;  and  yet  citing  the  results 
of  this  investigation  covering  thousands 
of  children  attending  common  schools,  I 
should  not  have  changed  the  conviction  of 
a  single  member  of  the  non-alcoholic 
group  that  parental  alcoholism  deterior¬ 
ates  the  physique  and  ability  of  the  off¬ 
spring.  I  might  have  cited  that  Dr.  Be- 
van  Lewis  and  Dr.  Sullivan  have  shown 
in  England  the  inland  communities  had 
the  least  amount  of  drunkenness  and  a 
high  ratio  of  pauperism  and  insanity, 
while  mining  and  manufacturing  com¬ 
munities  which  had  the  most  intemper¬ 
ance  had  also  the  smaller  ratio  of  pauper¬ 
ism  and  insanity;  and  yet  members  of  the 
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anti-saloon  league  would  go  on  believing 
that  alcohol  was  the  main  cause  of  pau¬ 
perism  and  insanity.  I  might  have  con¬ 
fronted  Stockhard’s  finding  that  alcohol 
injured  the  offspring  of  guinea  pigs, 
with  the  evidence  of  Pearl  that  the  off¬ 
spring  of  alcoholised  domestic  fowl  is 
heavier  than  that  of  totally  abstaining 
birds  and  yet  I  should  not  have  brought 
home  the  startling  fact  that  human  be¬ 
ings  are  neither  guinea  pigs  nor  cocker¬ 
els.  I  might  have  reminded  those  who 
hope  to  wipe  out  from  future  generations 
the  knowledge  that  alcohol  once  existed, 
that  they  would  first  have  to  wipe  out  the 
literature  of  Shakespeare,  and  the  best 
part  of  all  literature.  I  might  have  point¬ 
ed  out  that  subject  to  a  strain  of  insanity 
Cowper  turned  to  prayer  and  got  locked 
'  up  in  an  asylum;  while  subjected  to  the 
same  influence  Lambe  and  Borrow  (on 
their  own  confessions)  turned  to  alcohol, 
and  at  the  worst  should  have  spent  only 
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occasional  nights  in  the  police  cells.  I 
might  have  cited  that  our  English,  Irish 
and  Scotch  ancestors  were,  of  all  peoples, 
the  hardest  drinkers  of  the  hardest  li¬ 
quors,  and  modestly  intimated  that  we 
their  descendants  are  not  the  feeblest,  and 
still,  there  are  men  and  women  who  would 
go  on  believing  that  “drink  destroys  the 
nations”.  I  might  have  cited  the  opinion 
of  eminent  physicians  that  all  people  need 
a  certain  amount  of  fermented  food,  with¬ 
out  having  convinced  anyone  within  the 
non-alcoholic  groups  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  are  as  a  result  of  par¬ 
tial  prohibition  suffering  from  wide¬ 
spread  neurasthenia.  I  might  have  re¬ 
minded  those  that  support  the  most  no¬ 
torious  of  our  prohibitions  on  religious 
grounds  that  Our  Lord  once  said:  “No 
man  who  has  drunk  old  wine  straightway 
asks  for  new,  because  he  knows  the  old 
is  better”.  I  might  have  pointed  out  that 
strangely  enough  it  is  from  the  best 
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things  of  life  that  the  greatest  evils  arise, 
and  tapped  home  my  contention  with 
illustrations  drawn  from  the  field  of 
religion. 

But  I  have  not  stressed  these  things  and 
a  score  of  others  leading  in  the  same 
direction  for  the  good  reason  that  our 
most  notorious  prohibition  is  after  all  an 
incident  (although  in  a  way  the  begin¬ 
ning)  of  the  tidal  wave  of  coercive  mea¬ 
sures  that  is  sweeping  over  the  individ¬ 
ual.  If  I  refer  to  that  prohibition  very 
frequently,  it  is  simply  because  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  known  than  the  others,  and  furnishes 
a  greater  wealth  of  illustration. 

The  war  that  is  being  waged  (no  less  a 
war  because  it  is  civil)  is  by  the  group 
against  the  individual.  War  against  the 
individual ;  it  is  also  a  war  against  civilisa¬ 
tion.  That  is  the  real  issue  for  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  our  civilisation,  material  and 
spiritual,  rest  upon  individualism.  As  Dr. 
Albert  Schweitzer  points  out  our  civilisa-. 
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tion  has  come  about  “by  individual  men 
thinking  out  ideals  which  aim  at  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  whole,  and  then  so  fitting 
them  to  the  realities  of  life  that  they  as¬ 
sume  the  shape  in  which  they  can  influ¬ 
ence  most  effectively  the  circumstances 
of  the  time.  A  man’s  ability  to  be  a  pion¬ 
eer  of  progress,  that  is,  to  understand 
what  civilisation  is  and  to  work  for  it, 
depends,  therefore,  on  his  being  a  thinker 
and  on  his  being  free”.  Having  establish¬ 
ed  these  premises,  Schweitzer  writes  of 
civilisation’s  decay. 

To  call  it  a  war  may  be  a  misuse  of  the 
word.  Perhaps  rather  should  it  have 
been  described  as  a  series  of  routes  some¬ 
thing  after  the  manner  of  the  conquest 
of  India  by  the  British,  when  most  of  the 
people  that  were  being  conquered  did  not 
even  know  there  was  a  war. 

It  may  be  our  civilisation  is  not  worth 
preserving,  but  let  us  at  least  know  that 
it  is  going  and  why  it  is  going.  Already 
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the  individual’s  capacity  for  thought  has 
been  diminished,  already  “the  individual’s 
freedom  has  been  curtailed”  the  world 
over  to  an  extent  unrealised  by  reason  of 
that  incapacity  for  thought.  Schweitzer 
insists  that  as  a  result  of  social  invasions 
man’s  want  of  independence  “has  become 
so  serious  that  he  is  almost  ceasing  to 
claim  a  spiritual  existence  of  his  own.  He 
is  like  a  rubber  ball  which  has  lost  its 
elasticity,  and  preserves  indefinitely 
every  impression  that  is  made  upon  it.  He 
is  under  the  thumb  of  the  mass,  and  he 
draws  from  it  the  opinions  on  which  he 
lives,  whether  the  question  at  issue  is 
national  or  political  or  one  of  his  own  be¬ 
lief  or  unbelief. 

“Yet  this  abnormal  subjection  to  exter¬ 
nal  influences  does  not  strike  him  as  be¬ 
ing  a  weakness.  He  looks  upon  it  as  an 
achievement,  and  in  his  unlimited  spirit¬ 
ual  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  com¬ 
munity  he  thinks  he  is  preserving  the 
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greatness  of  the  modern  man.  He  in¬ 
tentionally  exaggerates  our  natural  social 
instincts  into  something  fantastically 
great”. 

So  far  from  being  stayed,  the  groups 
encouraged  by  their  substantial  successes 
are  pressing  towards  new  grounds  led  by 
motives  in  which  the  spiritual  and  the 
material  are  so  combined  as  to  offer  real 
difficulty  in  distinguishing  between  the 
two.  However  we  must  make  an  attempt. 
We  have  already  seen  something  of  the 
combination,  and  now  must  turn  to  an 
examination  of  the  motives  that  are 
distinctly  spiritual  or  religious,  and  the 
ground  from  which  they  sprang. 


AN  HISTORICAL  TABLOID 


VI 

For  three  hundred  years  after  its  foun¬ 
dation  Christianity  followed  the  footsteps 
of  its  Lord,  and  without  the  support  of 
the  state,  in  fact  faced  with  its  opposition, 
its  cause  was  advanced  until  even  the 
shores  of  far-off  Britain  had  been  reached. 
Then  in  a  moment  of  fatal  weakness,  a 
sect  of  Christianity,  the  Donatists,  ap¬ 
pealed  to  Constantine  who  was  Pontifex 
Maximus  of  that  day.  The  Christians 
had  had  their  quarrels  in  those  three  cen¬ 
turies,  but  until  then  had  suffered  from 
rather  than  sought  to  use  the  compulsory 
powers  of  the  state.  “They  demand  my 
judgment  who  myself  expect  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  Christ,”  the  Emperor  is  said  to 
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have  exclaimed.  ”0h  what  an  audacity 
of  madness !  After  the  manner  of  heath¬ 
ens  they  appeal  to  me.” 

Constantine  became  the  protector  of 
Christians.  The  Edict  of  Milan  was 
issued  as  a  measure  of  tolerance  and 
straightway  the  Christians  began  to  tear 
down  pagan  temples  and  restrict  by  force 
the  worship  of  pagan  gods.  From  being 
persecuted,  they  turned  their  hands  to 
persecution.  The  Christians  became 
politicians,  and  as  politicians  enjoyed  the 
comforts— and  discomforts— of  office. 
They  who  had  formerly  respected  their 
Master’s  injunction:  ‘judge  not’;  now  be¬ 
came  magistrates;  in  fact  there  was  a 
shake-up  at  the  City  Hall” — the  pagans 
being  replaced  by  the  Christians— with 
consequences  we  shall  now  observe. 

First  of  all,  Licinius  who  it  will  be  re¬ 
called  was  Constantine’s  partner  in  Em¬ 
pire,  and  had  been  from  the  beginning 
friendly  to  the  cause  of  Christianity,  be- 
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came  suspicious  that  whatever  the  Christ¬ 
ians  were  spiritually,  they  were  not  all 
they  ought  to  be  politically.  He  accused 
them  of  “offering  up  more  prayers  for 
Constantine  than  for  himself”;  and  then 
of  conspiring  to  make  Constantine  sole 
ruler.  Finally  he  renounced  Christianity, 
and  from  friend  turned  foe.  The  clergy 
in  politics, — it  is  inevitable  there  should 
arise  an  anti-clerical  party,— Licinius  had 
to  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  op¬ 
posite  party  or  commit  political  suicide. 

“He  drove  away  all  the  Christians  from 
his  house  the  wretch,”  says  Eusebius, 
“thus  divesting  himself  of  those  prayers 
to  God  for  his  safety  which  they  are 
taught  to  offer  for  all  men.  After  this 
he  ordered  the  soldiers  in  the  cities  to  be 
cashiered  and  to  be  stripped  of  military 
honours,  unless  they  chose  to  sacrifice  to 
daemons”.  Licinius  from  issuing  edicts 
favouring  the  bishops  turned  to  edicts 
against  them,  and  one  in  particular  pro- 
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hibiting  them  from  persecuting  the  pag¬ 
ans;  while  Christians  of  the  West  basked 
in  the  prosperity  of  their  new  found  poli¬ 
tical  alliance,  the  Christians  of  the  East 
cowered  before  a  persecution  that  was  the 
direct  outcome  of  that  alliance,  until 
things  became  so  bad  that  they  of  the  sec¬ 
tions  over  which  Licinius  ruled  did  not 
dare  to  meet  openly  as  a  Church  as  far 
as  Libya  on  the  borders  of  the  East. 

Then  Licinius  turned  pagan  Greek,  and 
in  turning  his  religious  coat,  turned  fool, 
for  he  consulted  the  deceiving  oracle  of 
Apollo  Didymus  at  Miletus,  concerning 
the  result  of  the  war,  and  received  an 
answer  couched  in  the  following  words  of 
Homer: 

“Much,  old  man,  do  the  youths  distress 
thee,  warring  against  thee! 

Feeble  thy  strength  has  become,  but  thy 
old  age  yet  shall  be  hardy.” 

Civil  war  followed — the  first  of  the 
many  in  which  the  church  was  implicated. 
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Constantine  thinking  he  had  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  One  who  bade  Peter  sheathe 
his  sword  in  the  best  purpose  a  Christian 
sword  could  be  put  to,  and  Licinius  having 
on  his  side  only  an  alluring  deceitful 
Greek  oracle,  the  result  was  never  in 
doubt.  Constantine  was  victorious  on 
land  and  sea.  His  fleet  and  army  de¬ 
stroyed,  Licinius  retired  to  Nicomedia, 
and  instead  of  the  promised  hardy  old 
age,  managed  to  get  himself  killed.  Then 
the  mighty  and  victorious  Constantine, 
with  his  pious  son,  Corpus  Caesar,  ruled 
over  the  great  Empire. 

The  Christians  were  delighted.  “They 
celebrated”,  writes  Eusebius,  “splendid 
and  festive  days  with  joy  and  hilarity. 
All  things  were  filled  with  light,  and  all 
who  before  were  sunk  in  sorrow,  beheld 
each  other  with  smiling  and  cheerful 
faces.  With  choirs  and  hymns,  in  the 
cities  and  villages,  at  the  same  time  they 
celebrated  and  extolled  first  of  all  God 
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the  universal  King,  because  they  thus 
were  taught,  then  they  also  celebrated  the 
praises  of  the  pius  Emperor,  and  with 
him  all  his  divinely-favoured  children. 
There  was  a  perfect  oblivion  of  past  evils, 
and  past  wickedness  was  buried  in  forget¬ 
fulness.  There  was  nothing  but  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  present  blessings,  and  expec¬ 
tation  of  those  yet  to  come.  Edicts  were 
published  and  issued  by  the  victorious 
Emperor,  full  of  clemency,  and  laws  were 
enacted  indicative  of  munificence  and  gen¬ 
uine  religion.” 

But  the  hymns  that  were  chanted  were 
those  of  the  Old  Scriptures,  not  of  the 
New;  they  were  hymns  of  the  vengeful 
God  of  the  Jews;  hymns  with  a  political 
tinge;  panegyrics  to  Solomon  and  David 
and  all  the  Kings  who  once  ruled  Judea 
by  cabal  and  always  with  physical  coer¬ 
cion;  the  sweet  simplicity  of  Galilee  and 
its  carpenters,  its  fishermen,  its  tent-mak¬ 
ers,  and  housewives,  was  no  longer  the 
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distinguishing  feature  of  Christianity. 
Vyhat  was  to  follow,  was  inevitable,  pro¬ 
vided  it  is  within  Christian  doctrine  that 
physical  coercion  may  be  used  to  exped¬ 
ite  the  (changing)  views  of  those  who 
profess  to  be  His  followers. 

_  Shall  I  go  on  ?  Shall  I  traverse  the  sor¬ 
did  field  of  Christianity  once  it  had  lost  its 
Charity  and  turned  to  physical  compul¬ 
sion?  .  From  persecuting  pagans  the 
Christians  turned  to  the  persecution  of 
Christians.  Arius  was  banished  and 
Arianism  began  to  take  a  real  hold  on  the 
people.  That  is  the  point  I  would  have 
remembered.  The  “good”  that  is  raised 
by  compulsion  will  not  stay  up,  and  the 
evil  ’  that  is  suppressed  by  it  will  not  stay 
down.  The  Council  of  Nice  followed  the 
Council  of  Tyre;  the  exile  of  Arius  was 
followed  by  the  exile  of  Athanasius  and 
thus  were  forged  the  first  rings  in  the 
chain  of  religious  coercion  which  has 
reached  into  the  20th  century. 
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The  coming  of  Protestantism  did  not 
uproot  the  tree  of  coercion  which  had 
been  planted  in  Constantine’s  time.  True 
Luther  cried :  “However  straitly  men  may- 
command,  however  stoutly  they  rage, 
they  cannot  bring  people  further  than  to 
follow  them  with  mouth  and  hand;  the 
heart  they  cannot  compel  should  they  even 
tear  at  it.  For  true  is  the  proverb: 
Thoughts  are  toll-free’.  Heresy  can  never 
be  kept  off  by  force ;  another  grip  is  want¬ 
ed,  another  quarrel  and  conflict  than  that 
of  the  sword.  God’s  Word  must  contend: 
if  that  avails  nothing,  temporal  power 
will  never  settle  the  matter,  though  it  fill 
the  world  with  blood.” 

And  then — the  tree  that  was  planted 
in  Constantine’s  day  did  not  die.  It  was 
a  gnarled  old  trunk  with  spreading 
branches  in  the  shade  of  which  thousands 
had  perished.  As  if  saturated  with  blood, 
its  leaves  grew  red,  fell  away  and  shriv¬ 
elled.  Winter  passed  over  it,  and  in  the 
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spring  it  grew  green  and  in  midsummer 
once  more  spread  its  foliage— and  its 
shadows.  When  the  state  had  crushed 
the  peasants,  a  new  Church  stood  beside 
it.  Constantine  was  dead,  and  Constan¬ 
tine  lived  again.  The  Luther  who  had 
chanted  the  sweet  hymn  of  liberty  now 
cried:  “Let  there  be  no  pity;  it  is  the  time 
of  wrath,  not  of  mercy.  He  who  dies 
fighting  for  authority  is  a  martyr  before 
God.  So  wondrous  are  the  times  that 
princes  can  merit  heaven  better  by  blood¬ 
shed  than  by  prayers.  Therefore,  dear 
lords,  let  him  who  can,  stab,  smite,  de¬ 
stroy.” 

Nor  was  the  tree  uprooted  by  the  com¬ 
ing  of  Puritanism.  Andrew  Marvell  had 
said:  “Every  man  is  bound  to  work  out 
his  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trem¬ 
bling,  and  therefore  to  use  all  helps  pos¬ 
sible  for  his  best  satisfaction,  hearing, 
conferring,  reading,  praying  for  the 
assistance  of  God’s  spirit;  but  when  he 
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hath  done  this,  he  is  his  own  expositor, 
his  own  minister  and  people,  bishop  and 
diocese,  his  own  council,  and  his  con¬ 
science,  excusing  or  condemning  him  ac¬ 
cordingly  he  escapes  or  bears  his  own  in¬ 
ternal  anathema.” 

There  was  to  be  neither  spiritual  dis¬ 
cipline  nor  state  coercion,  under  Puri¬ 
tanism,  conscience  was  to  be  the  arbiter 
of  man’s  faith  and  works.  At  last,  the 
tree  of  coercion  was  to  be  cut  down. 
Once  again  men  were  to  be  free.  And 
Puritanism  did  make  a  change,  but  a 
change  only  in  the  field  of  the  coercions. 
“The  conformity  forced  upon  individuals 
by  established  churches,”  writes  Adams, 
“had  left  to  the  individual  his  whole  free¬ 
dom  outside  of  the  limited  relations  to 
the  establishment  and  its  doctrines.  But 
the  Puritan  left  no  such  free  spaces  in 
life.  Nothing  was  so  small  as  to  be  in¬ 
different.  The  cut  of  clothes,  the  names 
he  bore,  the  most  ordinary  social  usages, 
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could  all  be  regulated  in  accordance  with 
the  will  of  God.  For  him,  that  will  was 
expressed  once  for  all,  and  only,  in  the 
Bible,  and  of  that  Bible  the  Puritan  be¬ 
lieved  that  he  alone  had  the  key,  and  was 
the  valid  interpreter  for  the  rest  of  man¬ 
kind”. 

I  shall  not  follow  the  coercions  of  the 
Puritanism  of  Cromwell,  nor  trace  the  re¬ 
action  that  followed  in  the  Restoration;  I 
shall  not  follow  the  restrictions  of  Puri¬ 
tanism  in  the  New  England  States  out  of 
which  grew  in  part  the  disregard  that 
Americans  now  have  for  the  things  that 
the  churches  have  to  offer;  but  it  has 
seemed  to  me  that  a  word  about  the  co¬ 
ercions  of  Scotland  is  necessary  to  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  coercions  of  to-day. 

Through  circumstances  which  we  need 
not  stay  to  examine,  in  the  16th  century 
the  Scotch  clergy  created  tribunals,  and 
took  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  puni¬ 
shing  by  colour  of  law  those  who  dis- 
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agreed  with  them.  They  made  it  a  sin 
for  a  woman  to  wait  at  a  tavern ;  a  sin  for 
any  Scotch  innkeeper  to  admit  a  Catholic 
into  his  inn;  a  sin  for  a  Scotchman  to 
travel  in  a  Catholic  country;  a  sin  for  any 
Scotch  town  to  hold  a  market  either  on 
Saturday  or  on  Monday,  because  both 
days  were  near  Sunday ;  a  sin  to  go  from 
one  town  to  another  on  Sunday.  “Such 
things”,  remarks  Buckle,  “were  not  to  be 
tolerated  in  a  Christian  land.  No  one, 
on  Sunday,  should  pay  attention  to  his 
health,  or  think  of  his  body  at  all.  On 
that  day  horse-exercise  was  sinful;  so 
was  walking  in  the  fields,  or  in  the  mea¬ 
dows,  or  in  the  streets,  or  enjoying  the 
fine  weather  by  sitting  at  the  door  of  your 
own  house”.  Bathing,  being  pleasant  as 
well  as  wholesome,  was  a  grievous  of¬ 
fence;  and  no  man  could  be  allowed  to 
swim  on  Sunday.  “It  was,  in  fact,  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  swimming  was  lawful  for  a 
Christian  at  any  time,  even  on  week-days, 
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and  it  was  certain  that  God  had,  on  one 
occasion,  shown  His  disapproval,  by  tak¬ 
ing  away  the  life  of  a  boy  while  he  was 
indulging  in  that  carnal  practice”. 

But  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  clergy 
and  their  tribunals  “sinning”  went  on  in 
undiminished  volume.  Instead  of  getting 
better,  the  “morals”  of  the  people  seemed 
to  be  getting,  if  anything,  worse  under 
physical  coercion,  and  so  greater  coer¬ 
cion  was  attempted. 

For  more  than  a  century,  the  move¬ 
ment  continued.  In  1627  the  records  of 
Stow  tell  us  of  nine  millers  condemned  to 
repent  publicly  and  each  pay  a  fine  of 
forty  shillings  for  working  their  mills  on 
the  Lord’s  Day.  The  same  penalty  was 
imposed  in  1641  by  the  Session  of  St.  An¬ 
drews  on  a  farmer  for  “loading  corn  on 
the  Sabbath  evening”.  Even  “watering 
kale”,  or  “carrying  water  from  the  lock”, 
or  “playing  bogle  about  the  stacks”,  or 
“drinking  a  chapon  of  ale”,  on  the  Sab- 
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bath  could  only  be  atoned  for  by  public 
repentance.  At  St.  Andrews  to  golf  dur¬ 
ing  the  time  of  worship  involved  in  1599 
the  payment  of  ten  shillings  for  a  first 
offence;  twenty  shillings  for  a  second; 
the  stool  of  repentance  for  a  third;  and 
for  a  fourth,  deprivation  of  any  office  held 
by  the  culprit.  To  discover  and  apprehend 
such  absentees,  the  St.  Andrews  Session 
in  1574  directed  a  baillie,  an  elder,  two 
deacons,  and  two  officers  to  perambulate 
the  streets  of  the  city  and  punish  such 
delinquents,  “according  to  the  acts  of  the 
kirk”. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Mackinnon,  Regius  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  University,  from  whose  excellent 
work  on  the  social  history  of  Scotland,  I 
have  taken  some  of  my  data  of  the  “sins” 
and  punishments  created  by  the  Church 
in  Scotland,  expresses  the  opinion  that 
these  things  are  “a  lamentable  proof  of 
the  lack  of  a  true  understanding  of  the 
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principle  of  toleration,  which  the  re¬ 
formers  themselves  in  the  day  of  their 
struggle  with  Rome  had  proclaimed  and 
professed  to  defend”. 

But  surely  Dr.  Mackinnon  cannot  have 
thought  of  the  America  that  lies  north  of 
the  Rio  Grande  when  he  brands  the  acts 
of  the  Scotch  clergy  as  repugnant  to  mod¬ 
ern  ideas !  Here  the  clergy  have  had  only 
a  short  regime,  and  already  it  is  a  “sin” 
punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  for 
not  only  women,  but  for  anyone  to  wait 
in  taverns ;  it  is  a  “sin”  in  most  parts  to 
have  a  tavern  at  all  in  the  sense  of  the  old 
word.  Many  a  man  and  many  a  woman 
would  cheerfully  atone  the  drinking  of  a 
chapon  of  ale  by  public  repentance;  but 
now  it  must  needs  be  expiated  by  a  con¬ 
fiscation  of  property  or  confinement  in 
prison.  Gaming  on  Sunday  is  not  alone 
a  “sin;”  the  churches  would  have  the  state 
fine  and  imprison  all  who  wager  or  even 
publish  news  about  betting.  Many  a 
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Canadian  has  been  fined  for  performing 
his  work  on  Sunday  and  the  fines  exceed 
those  of  the  Stow  millers  which  Mackin- 
non  apparently  considers  so  grievous.  It 
is  a  “sin”  to  skate  on  Sunday;  the  rinks 
may  not  open  their  doors  to  the  public; 
the  children  may  not  slide  down  the  snow- 
clad  hills  of  the  parks  on  Sunday;  child¬ 
ren  may  not  play  ball  on  Sunday;  it  is 
in  some  localities  a  “sin”  punishable  by 
fine  for  anyone  to  engage  in  any  public 
game  on  Sunday,  or  to  be  present  at  any 
public  meeting  at  which  a  fee  is  charged 
on  this  day — except  meetings  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  religion;  where  in 
the  name  of  religion  the  wierdest  lectures 
are  delivered  from  the  pulpit  with  im¬ 
punity.  To  ensure  conformity  to  their 
programme,  the  churches  maintain,  under 
the  misnomenclature  of  the  Lord’s  Day 
Alliance,  a  society  for  espionage  and  pro¬ 
secution.  Our  clergy  would  not,  as  did 
those  of  St.  Andrew’s  restrict  the  “sin” 
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of  Sunday  golf  to  the  hours  of  worship; 
they  would  close  the  course  the  whole 
Sabbath  day  on  penalty  of  fine  or  im¬ 
prisonment. 

On  the  22nd  day  of  October,  1648,  one 
Jane  Robertson  was  ordered  by  the  Kirk 
session  of  Dumberlin  to  “be  cartit  and 
scourged  through  the  town  and  markit 
with  a  hot  iron and  if  in  October  1925,  a 
Jane  Robertson  was  to  be  found  in  most 
places  in  the  North  America  that  lies 
north  of  the  Rio  Grande  with  a  bottle  of 
ale  in  her  market  basket,  she  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  carried  through  the  town  under 
the  authority  of  law  and  fined  even  if 
her  cottage  had  to  be  sold  to  pay  the  fine. 
There  are  children  whose  mothers  even 
now  languish  in  prison  for  offences  no 
greater. 

“What  more  need  I  say?”  asks  Buckle, 
having  completed  a  recital  of  conditions 
in  Scotland  in  the  16th  and  17th  centur¬ 
ies.  “What  further  evidence  need  I  bring 
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to  elucidate  the  real  character  of  one  of 
the  most  detestable  tyrannies  ever  seen 
on  the  earth  ?  When  the  Scotch  Kirk  was 
at  the  height  of  its  power,  we  may  search 
history  in  vain  for  any  institution  which 
can  compete  with  it,  except  the  Spanish 
Inquisition.  Between  these  two,  there  is 
a  close  and  intimate  analogy.  Both  were 
intolerant,  both  were  cruel,  both  made 
war  upon  the  finest  parts  of  human 
nature,  and  both  destroyed  every  vestige 
of  religious  freedom”. 


SOCIAL  JUSTICE 


VII 

Possibly  we  might  now  have  dismissed 
the  modern  crusade  of  the  churches,  were 
it  not  for  the  injection  of  economics  into 
their  creed  through  worship  of  a  new  god 
called  Social  Justice. 

The  legislative  programme  of  the  Pro¬ 
testant  Churches  is  in  part  a  development 
of  its  initial  programme  to  impose  “other 
worldliness”  on  the  community  in  the 
matter  of  amusements,  literature,  etc., 
and  in  part  a  reaction  against  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  “other  worldliness”  which  dis¬ 
senters  set  the  world  in  money-making. 

During  the  Middle  Ages  the  Church 
had  prohibited  the  taking  of  interest  on 
loaned  capital,  and  although  there  had 
been  in  course  of  time  amending  canons 
creating  exceptions  for  specific  purposes, 
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the  restrictions  had  always  been  sufficient 
to  prevent  the  growth  of  industrial  capi¬ 
talism.  The  Catholic  Church  had  damm¬ 
ed  economic  self-interest;  Protestantism 
let  down  the  flood-gates.  When  in  course 
of  time  the  country  side  of  England  had 
been  converted  into  long  stretches  of 
towns,  of  foundries  and  factories,  they 
were  “dissenters”  from  the  Established 
Church  who  led  the  way.  With  curious 
inconsistency  they  applied  the  laissez- 
faire  theory  to  their  own  economics,  and 
rejected  it  in  other  peoples’  morals.  “Pro¬ 
fiteering”  was  a  matter  of  the  individual 
conscience:  “the  play“  a  matter  for  group 
regulation.  They  were  mainly  religious 
dissentients  I  repeat  who  accomplished 
the  Industrial  Revolution.  The  factory 
chimney  had  been  a  treasure  in  the  tra¬ 
ditions  of  Protestantism,  until  men 
thought  of  the  hideous  tenements  that  lay 
within  its  shadow. 
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The  twentieth  century  saw  great  cities 
established  with  great  wealth  and  great 
poverty;  men  massed  in  great  organisa¬ 
tions  warring  for  class  interest,  and 
economically  ranging  themselves  into  two 
great  groups  styled  impersonally,  Capital 
and  Labour.  It  was  the  greatness  that 
staggered.  Men  began  to  think  imper¬ 
sonally.  Labour  had  its  temples  and  on 
Sunday  evenings  held  its  forums;  it  al¬ 
most  had  a  religion ;  the  communists  had 
laid  down  Christianity  and  taken  up  their 
own  tenets  as  a  religion.  It  was  here, 
that  some  of  the  Churches  and  more  par¬ 
ticularly  those  that  seemed  to  be  founder¬ 
ing  on  the  rocks  of  higher  criticism  found 
what  seemed  to  be  their  opportunity  to 
live  on— many  of  them  expressing  it  quite 
frankly — they  must  espouse  organised 
labour’s  cause  or  perish. 

The  movement  is  no  longer  that  of  in¬ 
dividual  denominations,  nor  does  it  rest 
alone  upon  the  eloquence  of  its  clergy; 
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it  has  a  central  organisation,  well  financ¬ 
ed,  furthering  its  cause,  after  approved 
political  methods  under  skilful  direction. 
In  1908  there  was  organized  a  “Federal 
Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  Am¬ 
erica”.  A  social  creed  was  laid  down  in 
1912,  and  twelve  of  its  sixteen  articles 
have  reference  to  economic  conditions. 
Since  then,  although  there  have  been  sup¬ 
plementary  resolutions,  the  work  of  the 
organisation  has  been  mainly  towards 
having  its  principles  put  into  practice,  and 
to  this  end  “the  entire  educational  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  churches,  colleges,  seminar¬ 
ies,  church  press,  pulpits,  Sunday  Schools 
and  special  study  groups”  are  to  be 
used  in  the  work  of  propaganda.  The 
Y.M.C.A.  and  the  Y.W.C.A.  have  also 
pledged  themselves  to  the  Creed,  or  a 
modified  form  of  it. 

Having  traced  the  main  outlines  of  the 
movement  to  advance  the  cause  of  Christ 
by  the  physical  force  of  the  state,  let  us 
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glance  at  the  area  which  it  covers.  The 
“Social  Creed”  of  the  Churches  of  Christ 
in  America  by  no  means  contains  a  com¬ 
plete  list  of  the  social  and  economic  aims 
of  Protestantism— to  it  we  may  add  sub¬ 
jects  passed  upon  by  representative  Pro¬ 
testant  denominations. 

Economic— Six  days  a  week  of  labour; 
minimum  hours;  maximum  wages;  pro¬ 
tection  of  workers  from  occupational  dis¬ 
eases,  and  dangerous  machinery;  unem¬ 
ployment;  old  age  pensions  for  workers; 
collective  bargaining  and  shop  control. 

Social — Prohibition  of  alcoholic  li¬ 
quors;  complete  or  partial  prohibition  of 
cigarettes  and  tobaccos;  prohibition  of 
certain  sports,  e.g.,  boxing;  censorship  of 
plays,  moving  pictures,  films  and  litera¬ 
ture;  the  suppression  of  wagering  to  in¬ 
clude  race  tracks,  raffles,  etc. ;  uniformity 
of  divorce  laws;  punishment  for  adultery; 
compulsory  medical  examinations. 
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Educational — Exclusion  of  languages 
other  than  English  from  the  schools; 
compulsory  school  attendance;  suppres¬ 
sion  of  Catholic  and  private  schools. 

I  have  by  no  means  set  down  all  the  de¬ 
mands  made  upon  the  legislatures  by  re¬ 
presentative  religious  bodies.  One  would 
have  the  teaching  of  evolution  abolished; 
another  would  have  the  doors  half  closed 
against  immigration  from  Catholic  coun¬ 
tries,  and  wholly  closed  to  the  heathen  of 
the  Orient.  The  state  has  been  asked  by 
churches  to  have  men  and  women  who  are 
not  married  imprisoned  for  registering  in 
any  hotel  as  man  and  wife ;  school  boards 
have  been  asked  to  prevent  dancing  in 
the  schools.  A  censor  has  been  demanded 
for  public  dance  halls.  A  censor  of  mixed 
bathing  has  been  demanded  with  author¬ 
ity  to  regulate  the  cut  and  length  of  the 
suits  worn.  One  church  body  would  have 
women  forbidden  the  use  of  powder  and 
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rouge ;  another  would  have  the  length  of 
womens’  street  skirts  the  subject  of  state 
regulation ;  (before  its  resolution  could  be 
considered,  the  styles  changed.)  Sunday 
has  been  the  fruitful  source  of  clerical 
action.  Besides  having  sports  forbidden, 
theatres  closed,  tobogganing  forbidden, 
the  churches  have  sought  to  have  even 
sacred  band  concerts  excluded  from  the 
parks.  There  are  districts  in  which  the 
churches  have  organised  to  prevent  the 
operation  of  street  cars  on  Sunday,  and 
resolutions  extant  against  the  use  of  au¬ 
tomobiles  for  recreation  on  Sunday. 
Seemingly  it  is  an  endless  chain.  One  re¬ 
striction  calls  naturally  for  another.  “If 
it  is  wrong  for  the  boys  to  play  baseball 
on  Sunday,  it  is  just  as  wrong  for  the  hob- 
nobbery  and  gentry  of  the  city  to  play 
golf  on  the  Sabbath”,  declares  a  district 
secretary  of  Evangelism  and  Social  Ser¬ 
vice.  “One  of  the  things  that  the  Lord’s 
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Day  Alliance  is  up  against  is  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  people  who  object  to  the  poor 
little  fellows  indulging  in  amusement  no 
more  harmful”.  Pressing  the  state  for 
the  creation  of  more  offences,  the 
churches  as  continuously  press  the  state 
for  stricter  enforcement  of  penalties  al¬ 
ready  in  existence.  And  yet  we  have  not 
covered  the  area  of  the  Clerical  Enclos¬ 
ure. 

There  is  a  more  serious  field  of  church 
legislative  activity,  which  I  have  not  put 
in  my  summary,  inasmuch  as  Protest¬ 
antism  as  a  whole  is  not  committed  to 
it.  The  Methodist  Church  in  Canada  has 
gone  far  towards  meeting  the  require¬ 
ments  of  socialism  as  endorsed  by  the 
Third  Internationale;  how  far  we  may 
perhaps  judge  by  comparison  of  the  two 
creeds.  First  let  us  have  the  salient 
points  of  the  creed  of  an  organisation 
affiliated  with  the  Third  Internationale 
at  Moscow.  They  are  as  follows: 
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1.  Ownership  and  control  of  all  the 
heavy  industries  by  the  state  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people. 

2.  Complete  ownership  of  the  trans¬ 
port  system  by  the  state— railways, 
canals,  shipping,  etc. 

3.  State  ownership  of  all  the  banks. 

4.  Confiscation  of  the  large  ranches  and 
estates  without  compensation  to  the 
landed  aristocracy,  and  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  land  among  the  landless  far¬ 
mers  and  agricultural  labourers. 
Election  of  Joint  Councils  represent¬ 
ative  of  these  two  classes  to  distri¬ 
bute  and  manage  the  land.  Aboli¬ 
tion  of  all  forms  of  tenure  and  in¬ 
debtedness  either  to  private  owners 
or  to  the  state.  Cancellation  of  all 
debts  and  mortgages. 

5.  Establishment  of  an  all-round  eight- 
hour  working  day. 
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6.  Control  of  workshop  conditions  to 
be  vested  in  a  Joint  Council  repre¬ 
senting  the  workers,  the  Trade 
Unions  concerned  and  the  state. 

7.  Municipalization  of  &11  public  ser¬ 
vices — transportation,  heat,  water, 
etc. — and  free  use  by  the  workers. 

8.  Compulsory  rationing  of  all  avail¬ 
able  household  accomodation,  and 
abolition  of  all  rents. 

9.  Full  maintenance  for  the  unemploy¬ 
ed  at  full  Trade  Union  rates  until 
useful  work  at  Trade  Union  rates 
can  be  provided. 

Now  let  us  compare  those  planks  with 
the  following  laid  down  in  the  pro¬ 
gramme  of  the  Methodist  Church  of  Ca¬ 
nada  in  1918  at  its  Tenth  General  Con¬ 
ference. 

1.  The  nationalisation  of  all  natural  re¬ 
sources  such  as  mines,  water-pow¬ 
ers,  fisheries  and  forests. 
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2.  The  nationalisation  of  the  means  of 
communication  and  transportation 
and  the  public  utilities  on  which  all 
the  people  depend. 

3.  Condemnation  of  speculation  in  land, 
grain,  foodstuffs  and  natural  re¬ 
sources. 

4.  The  enactment  of  legislation  which 
shall  secure  (a)  to  labour  a  fair 
wage  adequate  to  a  proper  standard 
of  living;  (b)  to  business  a  fair  prof¬ 
it  adequate  for  its  continuance,  and 
(c)  to  the  public  all  returns  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  these. 

5.  Forms  of  industrial  organisation 
should  be  developed  which  call  la¬ 
bour  to  a  voice  in  the  management 
and  a  share  in  the  profits  and  risks 
of  business. 

6.  The  obligation  under  which  we  live 
in  dealing  with  such  vital  issues  as 
land  tenure,  taxation,  housing,  city 
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planning,  systems  of  insurance  and 
industrial  economic  and  fiscal  con¬ 
trol,  etc.,  (and)  demand  that  the  life 
interests  of  the  mass  of  the  people 
must  in  every  case  transcend  the 
class  or  an  individual  <or  group  of 
individuals  in  profits  or  property. 

7.  Parents  must  still  further  protect 
their  children  by  better  socializing 
and  organizing  community  life,  in 
the  better  school  movement,  the 
community  centre  organisation,  etc. 

There  is  difference,  it  is  true,  but  the 
difference  lies  more  in  the  nature  of  the 
economic  problems  of  Europe  and  Amer¬ 
ica  than  the  extent  to  which  the  individual 
is  made  subservient  to  the  mass.  In  Eur¬ 
ope  the  mass  is  “land  hungry” — land  is 
the  great  public  utility;  in  America  land 
is  uncoveted,  and  the  voice  of  the  mass 
is  mainly  directed  upon  industrialism. 
Subtract  the  land  clause  from  the  pro¬ 
gramme  of  the  communists,  and  you  have 
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practical  identity  with  the  social  and  ec¬ 
onomic  programme  of  the  Methodists  of 
Canada.  The  latter,  if  anything  is  word¬ 
ed  less  frankly. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  discuss  the 
various  issues  involved  in  collectivism, 
(later  we  shall  touch  upon  it)  just  now  I 
would  again  stress  the  unexpected  places 
into  which  men  fall  while  under  the  spell 
of  words.  As  peoples  we  are  opposed 
to  socialists;  as  peoples  (including  both 
Americans  and  Canadians)  we  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  accept  a  fair  measure  of  the 
state-socialists’  programme,  so  long  as  it 
is  called  “government  ownership  and  op¬ 
eration  of  public  utilities  on  which  all  the 
people  depend.”  By  a  strange  sense  of 
reasoning,  (strange  only  until  we  remem¬ 
ber  the  workings  of  the  group  mind)  we 
cannot  see  that  to-day  a  public  utility  is 
the  railway  and  to-morrow  it  will  be  the 
flour  mill,  the  abattoir,  or  the  boot  and 
shoe  factory,  for  surely  they  and  most  of 
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our  staple  industries  provide  services  on 
which  all  the  people  depend. 

“I’ve  got  shoes,  you’ve  got  shoes 

All  God’s  chillun  got  shoes.” 

The  Methodists  as  individuals  are  not 
people  apart  in  their  attitude  towards  so¬ 
cialists;  they  do  not  vote  the  socialists 
ticket  (otherwise  it  would  make  a  more 
respectable  showing  at  the  polls)  and  yet, 
as  a  body  they  are  officially  committed,  at 
least  in  Canada,  to  a  full  measure  of  so¬ 
cialism.  The  communists  of  Russia 
could  go  no  further  than  insist  that  the 
peasants  should  turn  over  to  the  state  all 
their  products  that  were  not  required  for 
self-support;  and  yet  upon  examination 
the  fourth  plank  in  the  Methodists  creed 
which  I  have  just  cited  will  be  found  to 
go  as  far.  Already  the  Methodist  Church 
as  a  body  possesses  great  power  in  Can¬ 
ada,  and  at  present  this  power  is  being 
strengthened  and  consolidated  by  a  union 
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with  the  Congregational  Church  and  an 
influential  wing  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  That  the  object  of  the  union  is 
at  least  in  part  to  gain  greater  power  in 
social  and  economic  matters  is  frankly 
acknowledged  by  the  leaders.  The  Rev¬ 
erend  Dr.  Chown,  superintendent  of 
the  Methodist  Church  writes:  “I 
would  say  with  all  conviction  that 
if  the  major  churches  of  Protestant¬ 
ism  cannot  unite,  the  battle  which  is  go¬ 
ing  on  for  the  religious  control  of  the 
country  will  be  lost  in  the  next  few  years. 
I  refer  not  to  the  school  question  only  but 
to  the  whole  movement  within  Canada  in 
the  religio-political  realm.” 

I  confess  to  an  uncanny  sensation  in  the 
thought  that  any  set  of  men,  even  clergy¬ 
men  are  conspiring  to  control  me,  and  the 
religious,  the  intimate  as  well  as  the  econ¬ 
omic  things  of  my  life  by  way  of  the 
authority  of  the  state.  And  yet  such  are 
the  facts.  One  may,  or  may  not,  agree 
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with  the  “Social  Creed”  of  the  churches, 
and  yet  one  is  forced  to  ask :  what  will  be 
the  effect  upon  the  churches,  upon  the 
state  and  the  individual,  of  the  churches 
demanding  that  the  state  put  the  police¬ 
man’s  baton  behind  their  programme ;  can 
a  movement  so  far  advanced,  backed  by 
such  powerful  bodies  as  the  Protestant 
Churches  stop  short  of  complete  state 
socialism?  or  syndicalism?  or  that  hy¬ 
brid  of  both,  industrial  democracy?  Such 
are  the  expressed  objects  of  several  of 
their  leaders,  such  may  be  their  end,  in 
spite  of  the  more  conservative  leaders. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  describe  the  Me¬ 
thodist  Church  as  alone  paving  the  way 
to  social  revolution.  “There  is  coming  to 
men  a  vision  of  the  divine  goal  of  the 
‘state’  ”  writes  Samuel  Zane  Batten  (and 
if  I  mistake  not  he  is  an  American  Bap¬ 
tist  clergyman)  “and  there  is  growing  in 
them  a  collective  desire  to  seek  this  goal. 
As  a  consequence  they  are  beginning  to 
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feel  the  evils  of  the  world  as  men  have 
never  felt  them  before;  they  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  ask  whether  these  evils  are  neces¬ 
sary  and  inevitable;  they  are  beginning 
to  search  into  causes;  and  they  are  seek¬ 
ing  for  some  programme  in  which  they 
all  can  unite  in  their  effort  to  promote  the 
progress  of  society.  They  are  beginning 
to  realise  that  mankind  is  one  family,  and 
they  are  learning  to  think  of  the  state  as 
an  agency  of  God  in  the  distribution  of 
his  bounties  to  his  children  and  as  a  med¬ 
ium  through  which  his  purpose  is  fulfilled 
in  the  earth.  In  fine,  they  are  beginning 
to  realise  that  the  state  has  no  other  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  world  than  to  repeat  in  its  life 
and  organise  in  its  order  the  spirit  of 
Christ  and  the  princioles  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God”. 

Mr.  Batten’s  statement  is  representa¬ 
tive  of  a  current  of  thought  running 
through  the  Protestant  Churches.  The 
idea  of  a  New  Era  has  caught  the  imagin- 
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ation  of  the  leaders  of  the  churches.  That 
they  should  believe  themselves  seeing  new 
visions  in  the  idea  of  a  Christian  state  is 
exceedingly  strange.  (At  least  it  would 
be  strange  did  we  not  remember  the 
group  mind).  Wherein  does  Mr.  Bat¬ 
ten’s  state  differ  from  that  which 
Cotton  and  Endicott  ignominously  failed 
to  build  in  New  England  only  two  hund¬ 
red  and  fifty  years  ago.  Wherein  does  it 
differ  from  the  idea  of  Milton  who,  it  may 
be  recalled,  would  have  the  Common¬ 
wealth  “but  as  one  huge  personage,  one 
mighty  growth  and  stature  of  an  honest 
man  as  big  and  compact  in  virtue.”  There 
is  nothing  new  in  the  idea  of  a  “Christian 
State.”  The  King  of  France,  was  “His 
Christian  Majesty”  and  for  centuries  the 
Roman  Empire  was  “Holy,”  at  least  in 
name. 

Nor  is  there  anything  new  in  the  idea 
of  a  state  which  shall  distribute  God’s 
bounties  to  his  children.  If  we  go  back 
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to  Plato  we  shall  find  it.  “The  main  idea 
of  Plato's  Republic  is  the  sacrifice  of  the 
individual  to  the  general  good.  Private 
property  and  family  life,  education,  choice 
of  occupation  and  employment  of  special 
gifts,  must  all  be  subordinated  to  the  or< 
der  of  the  state  and  dedicated  to  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  common  weal.  All  things 
are  to  be  in  common;  even  the  breed¬ 
ing  and  rearing  of  citizens  are  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  under  the  control  of  the  rulers.  The 
state  is  to  be  a  single  family,  a  large  edu¬ 
cational  establishment  in  which  the  in¬ 
dividual  only  exists  for  the  good  of  the 
whole.  By  means  of  a  constantly  repeat¬ 
ed  process  of  selection,  continued  from 
birth  to  maturity,  the  two  upper  classes 
are  to  be  continually  preserved  and  rein¬ 
forced."  But  is  was  not  a  Christian 
State;  it  could  not  have  been  the  idea  of 
one  who  said:  “In  vain  they  do  worship 
me,  teaching  for  doctrines  the  command¬ 
ments  of  men. 
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“Good”  men  are  not  necessarily  good 
economists,  not  necessarily  good  book 
agents.  John  Wesley  was  not  only  a  good 
man  but  a  great  man  within  certain  lines. 
Writing  a  book  on  medicine,  so  the  bio¬ 
graphers  say,  he  prescribed  a  plaster  of 
brimstone  and  egg  shells  spread  on 
brown  paper  as  a  remedy  for  tubercul¬ 
osis. 

It  may  be  that  the  Wesleyans  of  to-day 
are  equally  fallible  in  their  remedies  for 
healing  our  economic  and  social  ailments. 
Most  of  their  economic  theories  (gravely 
endorsed  in  conference)  appear  to  be  but 
egg  shells.  That  is  a  statement  which 
will  be  challenged;  and  is  to  be  accepted 
only  upon  the  production  of  the  clearest 
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evidence.  Let  us  scrutinise  more  closely 
the  sections  of  the  Social  Creed  of  the 
Federated  Churches. 

Take  the  first  article.  “Equal  rights 
and  justice  for  all  men  in  all  stations  of 
life.”  What  does  it  mean? 

If  the  churches  had  said  that  white, 
brown,  and  black  men  were  to  have  equal 
rights  on  the  tram  cars  and  railway 
trains  of  the  United  States,  then  we 
should  have  had  something  tangible — one 
would  have  thought  a  rather  Christian 
contribution  towards  justice.  But  the 
churches  have  not  said  that,  and  so  far 
as  I  know  have  not  advocated  it.  An 
outsider  looking  in  at  the  United  States 
would  have  thought  that,  while  the  chur¬ 
ches  were  busying  themselves  with  social 
justice  they  would  have  had  a  specific 
word  for  the  negro.  Does  the  article 
mean  that  the  churches  want  the  state 
to  suppress  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  ?  The  pas¬ 
tors  of  important  Protestant  churches 
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have  received  its  contributions  and  pro¬ 
claimed  themselves  in  sympathy  with  its 
objects.  The  Klan  proclaims  itself  100 
per  cent.  Protestant;  and  the  Federated 
Churches  in  16  articles  professedly  for 
the  correction  of  human  ailments  have 
not  one  word  about  hooded  men,  not  a 
word  in  protest  of  lynching.  Does  the 
article  mean  that  we  are  to  have  equal 
rights  in  deciding  what  we  may,  or  may 
not  eat  and  drink?  The  article  cannot 
mean  that,  for  a  subsequent  article  de¬ 
cides  that  we  ought  to  drink  only  that 
which  the  majority  thinks  is  good  for  it 
and  the  rest  of  us.  Does  the  article  mean 
that  irrespective  of  our  stations  in  life 
we  are  to  have  equal  rights  upon  the 
week-end  pay-roll;  equal  opportunities  to 
take  up  university  work;  equal  rights  to 
loaf  on  summer  or  winter  vacations?  If 
it  means  those  things,  who  is  to  give  them 
to  us,  and  if  it  does  not,  what  does  it 
mean? 
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Take  Article  VI :  “Abatement  and  pre¬ 
vention  of  poverty.”  Abolish  Poverty! 
One  can  well  imagine  the  burning  elo¬ 
quence  in  which  poverty  was  denounced 
and  the  need  of  its  abolition  commended ; 
one  can  almost  feel  the  wave  of  enthusi¬ 
asm  that  swept  the  convention  hall;  see 
the  cheering  delegates  standing  on  their 
chairs  waving  their  handkerchiefs;  hear 
the  mighty  shout  that  shook  the  rafters 
when  it  was  announced  that  the  resolu¬ 
tion  was  carried,  and  unanimously. 
(I  cannot  imagine  anyone  voting  for  pov¬ 
erty).  Of  course,  there  are  qualifica¬ 
tions;  we  are  all  for  the  abolition  of  our 
own  poverty,  and  all  for  the  abolition  of 
poverty  in  the  abstract;  but  none  of  us, 
not  even  the  delegates  who  put  the  resolu¬ 
tion  into  the  Social  Creed  are  for  abolish¬ 
ing  the  poverty  of  our  neighbors  by  our 
own  impoverishment.  I  have  included  the 
delegates,  for  it  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  that  years  have  passed  and 
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they  cling  to  a  substantial  part  of  their 
possessions,  although  no  doubt  contrib¬ 
uting  their  fair  share  to  charities. 

How  then  is  poverty  to  be  abolished? 
The  vote  is  unanimous,  only  the  means 
need  to  be  known — and  the  Federation  of 
Protestant  Churches  leaves  us  where  we 
were  before  it  was  organized  except  for 
the  inference  of  legislative  action.  Even 
that  we  already  had  from  the  old  fash¬ 
ioned  socialists.  Goldman  is  rich;  if  he 
gives  to  Poorman  and  Hungerman  he 
performs  an  act  of  commendable  charity; 
but  if  Poorman  and  Hungerman  with 
masks,  dark  lanterns  and  clubs  break  in¬ 
to  Goldman’s  house  and  take  to  supply 
their  needs,  that  is  robbery,  and,  al¬ 
though  frequently  done,  not  at  all  com¬ 
mendable.  Does  the  Federation  propose 
by  multiplying  the  rich  man  a  million 
fold,  and  the  poor  man  by  ten  million 
fold,  by  having  the  poormen  elect  repre¬ 
sentatives  who  will  go  into  richmens’ 
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houses  without  masks,  in  broad  daylight, 
with  brass  buttoned  blue  coats,  and  clubs 
—does  the  Federation  propose  by  these 
means  to  convert  the  transaction  from 
robbery  into  something  else? 

But  think  not  these  articles  are  worth¬ 
less.  Think  not  for  a  moment  that  there 
should  be  no  cackling  over  china  eggs; 
articles  I  and  VI  and  other  clauses  of  the 
creed,  which  simply  sound  and  do  not 
create,  are  none  the  less  dangerous;  they 
are  slogans — “Equal  Rights,”  “Abolish 
Poverty”— baits  for  the  restless  many 
who  would  garner  the  corn  their  neigh¬ 
bours  had  sown.  Here  again  the  philos¬ 
opher’s  lamp  sheds  a  light  upon  the  effect 
of  mere  words.  Writing  of  “Slogans  as 
a  Means  of  Social  Control,”  Professor 
Lumley  (Ohio  State  University)  says: 
“In  the  field  of  social  suggestion,  as  in 
archery,  it  is  still  true  that 

‘ . ‘many  a  shaft  at  random  sent 

Finds  a  mark  the  archer  little  meant.’ 
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But  it  is  equally  true  that  this  type  of 
shaft  is  well  aimed  and  finds  the  mark 
selected.  What  the  projectors  of  slogans 
wish  is  numbers.  They  aim  to  touch  the 
multitudes  and  there  can  be  no  reason¬ 
able  doubt  of  great  success . But  the 

popular  mind  is,  at  the  same  time,  so  sup¬ 
erficial  and  unguarded  that  such  an  ap¬ 
peal  is  captivating.  If  there  were  pro¬ 
longed  concentration  and  rigid  absorp¬ 
tion,  this  instrument  would  not  work. 
Moreover,  if  people  were  universally  sat¬ 
isfied  and  not  everlastingly  craving  some 
new  thing,  slogans  would  fall  harmless, 
as  darts  against  a  battleship.  And  some 
have  thought  that  Americans  are  pecul¬ 
iarly  susceptible.  But  however  that  may 
be,  it  is  probably  true  that  this  device  has 
reached  its  greatest  perfection  in  this 
country.” 

The  churches  have  gone  into  politics; 
the  clergy  have  become  politicians  and 
must  use  political  tools.  They  have  real- 
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ised  that  there  are  men  and  women  who 
succumb  when  under  group  environment 
to  the  imagery  of  words  and  phrases,  and 
bent  upon  success  they  are  not  above 
supplying  them. 

There  is  another  part  of  the  creed 
which  requires  no  academic  explanation. 

“An  ordered  and  constructive  democ¬ 
racy  in  industry  is  as  necessary  as  politi¬ 
cal  democracy.”  Here  is  something  we  can 
at  least  understand.  In  political  democ¬ 
racy,  by  almost  universal  suffrage — one 
man’s  vote  is  as  good  as  another’s — we 
elect  the  men  who  do  things.  In  indust¬ 
ry,  labour  now  has  a  negative  voice — it 
can  refrain  from  work — it  needs  no  help 
to  that  end;  there  can  be  only  one  voice 
in  direction ;  it  must  be  either  that  of  the 
workmen  or  that  of  the  capitalists.  Ob¬ 
viously  the  directive  voice  cannot  be  di¬ 
vided.  If  the  churches  mean  what  they 
seem  to  say,  then  we  are  even  now  facing 
a  syndicalist  movement  better  backed 
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than  that  of  any  country  in  Europe  with 
the  exception  of  Russia. 

The  mass  influence  that  we  find  in  the 
creed  is  urban.  The  gale  that  caught  the 
churches  came  from  the  hot  pavements 
of  cities;  not  from  the  great  open  air  of 
the  countryside. 

I  have  searched  the  Creed  and,  al¬ 
though  the  social  service  councils  have 
their  rural  departments,  I  find  not  a  word 
of  comfort  in  the  Creed  for  the  farmer. 
The  churches  have  concluded  that  labour 
is  sighing  for  a  share  in  the  management 
of  industry.  The  farmer,  under  our  sys¬ 
tem  of  cultivation  has  “full  manage¬ 
ment,”  and  yet  is  walking  with  eyes  wide 
open  into  the  wage  system  of  the  towns. 
The  whole  tenor  of  the  Creed  as  it  ap¬ 
plies  to  labour  is  towards  shortening  the 
working  day  and  raising  wages.  There 
are  farmers  who  complain  (whether 
rightly  or  wrongly)  that  they  are  more 
poorly  housed  and  more  poorly  clad ;  that 
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they  have  fewer  amusements  and  work 
more  hours  for  less  remuneration  than 
townsmen.  The  churches  cannot  raise 
the  farmers’  wages— for  the  farmers  pay 
their  own — and  raising  the  wages  and 
limiting  the  working  hours  of  townsmen  I 
suggest  they  may  increase  the  cost  of 
the  farmers’  supplies,  thus  prolonging  the 
hours  of  his  work.  May  we  accept  that 
argument  for  what  it  is  worth  and  then 
ask  ourselves,  what  would  become  of  the 
Social  Creed  if  the  farmers  were  to  cap¬ 
ture  the  conventions  of  the  churches  with 
slogans  calling  for:  Twelve  Hours  the 
Working  Day;  Bath  Tubs  for  All  or 
None;  or  other  equally  good  and  equally 
just  slogans.  Would  there  be  social 
justice  in  increasing  the  hours  of  town 
labour  to  equal  those  of  the  farmer?  Is 
the  Social  Creed  a  sail  trimmed  to  catch 
the  majority  and  subject  to  retrimming 
by  a  new  majority? 
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The  Secretary  of  the  Methodist  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Social  Service  (American) 
speaks  of  man’s  revolt  against  “the  pres¬ 
ent  industrial  order  for  its  inhumanity, 
its  injustice,  its  belligerency,  its  ineffici¬ 
ency.”  A  defence  of  the  present  indus¬ 
trial  order  (and  I  presume  by  that  is 
meant  the  capitalistic  or  factory  system 
of  industry)  is  not  within  my  undertak¬ 
ing,  but  I  cannot  forbear  pointing  out 
that  some  good  clergymen  are  labouring 
under  certain  delusions  in  regard  to  the 
origins  of  our  inhumanities.  Take  for 
instance  child  labour.  That  is  surely  the 
great  inhumanity.  Let  us  see  how  far 
“capitalism”  and  the  manufacturers’ 
“greed”  are  to  blame  for  it. 

There  were  conditions  in  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  child  labour  on  the  introduction 
of  the  factory  system  that  are  not  at  all 
pleasant  to  contemplate,  and  were  decid¬ 
edly  less  pleasant  to  endure.  But  long 
before  there  were  factories  there  was 
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child  labour  and  abuses  in  connection 
with  its  employment.  Examining  the 
transactions  of  the  guilds,  we  find  rec¬ 
ords  of  children  of  tender  age  appren¬ 
ticed  for  long  years  with  scarcely  better 
provision  for  comfort  and  education  than 
was  provided  by  the  manufacturers.  (It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  a  number 
of  the  early  factories  very  good  provis¬ 
ion  was  made  for  the  education  of  the 
children  employed).  The  records  of  the 
Middle  Ages  in  England  have  been  only 
partially  preserved,  but  curiously  enough 
among  the  documents  extant  is  a  letter 
written  by  an  Italian  in  1500  of  his  Eng¬ 
lish  impressions:  “The  want  of  affection 
in  the  English”  he  says,  “is  strongly 
manifested  towards  their  children;  for 
after  having  kept  them  at  home  till  they 
arrive  at  the  age  of  7  or  9  years  at  the 
utmost,  they  put  them  out,  both  males 
and  females,  to  hard  service  in  the  houses 
of  other  people,  binding  them  generally 
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for  another  7  or  9  years.  And  these  are 
called  apprentices,  and  during  that  time 
they  perform  all  the  most  menial  offices; 
and  few  are  born  who  are  exempted  from 
this  fate,  for  every  one,  however  rich  he 
may  be,  sends  away  his  children  into  the 
houses  of  others,  whilst  he,  in  return,  re¬ 
ceives  those  of  strangers  into  his  own. 
And  on  inquiring  their  reason  for  this 
severity,  they  answered  that  they  did  it 
in  order  that  their  children  might  learn 
better  manners.  But  I,  for  my  part,  be¬ 
lieve  that  they  do  it  because  they  like  to 
enjoy  all  their  comforts  themselves,  and 
that  they  are  better  served  by  strangers 
than  they  would  be  by  their  own  child¬ 
ren.”  It  is  a  terrible  indictment  against 
our  English  ancestors  and  may  have 
more  truth  in  it  than  most  of  the  accounts 
of  America  written  by  Englishmen  after 
a  lecturing  tour  in  the  New  World,  for 
the  deeper  we  dig  into  the  history  of  so¬ 
cial  life  under  regimentation  the  more  we 
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are  impressed  with  the  neglect  of  the 
home  under  the  seductive  influences  of 
the  community  life  of  that  day. 

The  blame  for  child  labour  has  been 
placed  upon  the  factory  system  mainly 
for  the  reason  that  at  its  commence¬ 
ment,  child  labour  was  taken  out  of  the 
cottage  and  placed  in  mass  in  public  view. 
The  same  may  be  said  for  the  labour  of 
women  and  its  abuses.  Women  worked 
during  the  era  of  group-control  mainly 
as  brewers,  bakers,  carders,  spinners,  but 
there  were  women  and  children  labouring 
in  the  mines  and  the  heavier  industries 
as  well,  and  we  find  a  curious  provision 
made  in  the  16th  century  for  the  wives  of 
freemen  to  join  a  marble  or  stone  cutters 
guild  on  payment  of  a  shilling. 

It  is  not  strange  that  socialists  or  any¬ 
one  else  should  bemoan  the  lot  of  children 
and  women  compelled  to  work  the  whole 
day  long;  but  it  is  almost  incomprehen¬ 
sible  that  that  sympathy,  even  in  modern 
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days,  should  not  include  the  children  and 
women  who  toil  on  the  farms.  Stranger 
still  is  the  fact  that  many  philanthropists 
bemoaning  the  hard  economic  lot  of  wom¬ 
en  and  children  are  not  above  contribut¬ 
ing  to  the  hardships  of  women  and  child¬ 
ren  on  the  farms  by  advocating,  and  ac¬ 
cepting  undue  benefits  under  legislation 
which  protects  the  town  at  the  expense 
of  the  countryside. 

Nor  is  the  greed  of  individualism  to  be 
blamed  for  first  sending  little  children  in¬ 
to  the  factories,  it  was  the  greater  greed 
of  the  group  that  started  the  thing.  The 
first  infant  tenders  of  machines  under 
the  factory  system  were  the  little  Oliver 
Twists  of  the  day,  the  orphans  and  wards 
of  the  English  municipalities.  Nor  is  the 
group  less  blameless  in  the  matter  of 
womens’  labour.  Scarcely  more  than  a 
hundred  years  ago  the  services  of  women 
who  became  a  charge  upon  the  municipal¬ 
ity  were  auctioned  off  to  the  highest  bid- 
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der  in  parish  churches  of  the  Old  Eng¬ 
land  that  was  not  entirely  merry. 

The  state  is  given  credit  for  rectifying 
the  abuses  of  child  labour;  in  fact  the 
Factory  Acts  are  regarded  as  such  a  tri¬ 
umph  for  humanitarianism  that  more 
legislation  has  been  passed  in  its  name; 
although  it  is  not  at  all  clear  that  what  is 
good  for  children  may  be  equally  good 
for  grown  men.  The  state  solved  the 
problem  of  child  labour  in  its  usual 
way  by  prohibition:  It  had  the  doors 
slammed  against  the  faces  of  hungry 
children.  But  just  why  the  churches 
should  regard  the  act  as  a  triumph  for 
humanity  is  not  clear  until  we  remember 
the  nature  of  a  group’s  mentality.  The 
real  problem  sinks  into  the  cause  of  the 
hunger  and  the  need  of  the  children. 
That  in  the  midst  of  a  luxurious  Chris¬ 
tendom  there  should  be  ill-fed,  ill-clad,  ill- 
housed  children  who  need  to  labour  to 
live  is,  I  repeat,  our  real  problem. 
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To  damn  the  “industrial  order”  with  a 
fine  show  of  indignant  words  may  be,  and 
probably  is,  in  part  a  matter  of  confused 
ideas  about  economics;  and  it  may  be  in 
part  something  else.  A  plain  reading  of 
the  words  of  Jesus  would  lead  one  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  he  knew  we  should  always  have 
the  poor  with  us,  and  knowing  that  com¬ 
mended  them  to  the  care  of  Christians. 
Charity  is  the  life-blood  of  Christian¬ 
ity.  And  yet  to-day  the  Jews  of  Am¬ 
erica  take  better  care  of  their  poor  than 
the  Christians  (with  the  possible  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  Catholics).  Comparisons  are 
never  pleasant,  but  the  facts  will  have  it 
that  the  very  churches  who  are  bitterest 
in  their  denunciation  of  poverty  have 
made  the  least  provision  within  their  re¬ 
spective  organisations  for  its  relief.  They 
have  comfortable  boarding  schools  for 
good  children;  the  bad  they  send  to  state 
reformatories  although  they  are  in  large 
numbers  the  offspring  of  their  own  com- 
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municants.  One  would  have  thought  that 
the  weak  and  ugly  ducklings  of  society — 
its  unfortunates — would  have  been  their 
particular,  their  maternal  charge.  True 
they  tell  the  state  how  to  handle 
them  once  they  are  locked  up.  (I 
have  in  my  collection  of  resolutions  on 
social  matters  one  by  a  synod  calling  up¬ 
on  the  state  to  reintroduce  the  whipping 
post  for  children).  They  have  institu¬ 
tions  endowed  in  their  hundreds  of  mil¬ 
lions  for  higher  education  and  are  com¬ 
paratively  destitute  of  orphanages.  They 
have,  of  their  wealth,  built  up  huge 
organisations  for  social  service  and  spend 
their  collective  energies  in  seeking  the 
commandments  of  men — leaving  the  Sal¬ 
vation  Army  to  provide  soup  and  beds 
for  the  hungry  and  the  homeless. 

It  may  be  unnecessary  to  explain  that 
I  am  not  accusing  Protestants  of  being 
less  generous  than  Catholics  and  Jews; 
for  all  I  know  they  may  give  even  more 
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generously:  my  accusation  is  that  the  re¬ 
lief  of  the  bad,  the  poor  and  the  unfortun¬ 
ate  has  been  allowed  to  slip  out  of  their 
organised  church  work.  And  again  by 
the  worship  of  a  false  god,  this  time 
named  Efficiency.  Whether  our  present 
methods  of  poor  relief  are  really  more 
efficient  is  questionable;  the  gain,  if  gain 
there  be,  is  material ;  the  spiritual  loss  to 
the  churches  of  what  Addison  calls  that 
“perfection  and  ornament  of  religion”  is 
incalculable.  If  it  seems  harsh  to  say 
that  the  Protestant  Churches  have  lost 
their  charities  and  Protestant  charities 
have  lost  their  religion,  it  is  not  the  words 
that  are  harsh,  it  is  the  facts  themselves. 

Capitalism  is  blamed  for  the  long  work¬ 
ing  day  of  labour.  The  charge  is  un¬ 
founded  in  history;  rather  is  capitalism 
to  be  credited  with  shortening  the  hours 
of  labour.  The  records  of  the  building 
trade  at  Beverley,  England,  in  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century  have  been  preserved,  and 
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from  them  we  learn  that  work  began  in 
summer  (from  Easter  to  15th  August) 
at  4  a.m.,  and  continued  until  7  p.m.,  with 
of  course  reasonable  intervals  for  rest 
and  food.  During  the  winter  months 
men  worked  from  dawn  till  dusk.  They 
could  do  no  more  in  the  open  air.  The 
blacksmiths  of  London  however,  at  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century  worked 
from  dawn  till  9  p.m.,  except  during  No¬ 
vember,  December  and  January,  when 
their  hours  were  from  6  a.m.,  to  8  p.m. 
In  the  case  of  the  cappers’  guild  at  Cov¬ 
entry  the  journeymens’  hours  were  in 
1496  from  6  a.m.,  to  6  p.m.;  but  in  1520 
they  had  been  increased  from  6  a.m.,  to 
7  p.m.,  in  winter,  and  from  5  a.m.,  to  7 
p.m.,  in  summer.  Against  these  long 
hours  there  is  an  offset  in  more  frequent 
holidays,  uncertain  in  value  because  we 
find  it  a  frequent  cause  of  complaint  by 
those  who  worked  for  a  daily  wage. 
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However  the  better  comparison  be¬ 
tween  conditions  under  individualism  and 
under  regimentation  lies  in  scales  of  liv¬ 
ing.  Writing  of  living  conditions  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  Dr.  Cunningham  says:  “A 
dwelling  with  an  earthern  floor,  with  no 
carpet,  and  in  which  there  was  hardly  any 
furniture,  where  meat  was  served  on  spits 
for  want  of  earthenware  plates  and  there 
was  no  glass  for  drinking  out  of,  would 
seem  to  imply  the  lowest  depths  of  squal¬ 
id  poverty;  but  royal  palaces  were  little 
better  provided  till  after  the  time  of 
John,  and  well-to-do-burgesses  lived  in 
some  such  fashion  at  the  end  of  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  life 
in  the  Middle  Ages  was  far  more  social 
than  it  is  now ;  the  churches  and  the  halls 
were  the  places  they  frequented;  occas¬ 
ional  pageants  provided  them  with  in¬ 
struction  and  amusement;  there  was 
little  privacy,  and  hardly  any  attention 
was  given  to  private  comfort.” 
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There  were  industrial  conflicts  between 
men  before  the  present  industrial  order 
began,  and  if  the  suffering  from  suspend¬ 
ed  services  was  not  so  great  as  now  it 
was  simply  because  the  family  was  then 
more  self-supporting.  Salzman  says:  “We 
find  that  during  the  14th  century  the 
strike  was  well  known,  and  when  a  mas¬ 
ter  would  not  agree  with  his  workmen 
the  other  workmen  of  the  craft  would 
come  out  and  cease  work  until  the  dispute 
was  settled.  This  practice  was,  of  course, 
forbidden,  but  we  may  doubt  with  what 
success.  At  the  same  time  the  masters 
were  pretty  well  unanimous  in  forbidding 
the  employment  of  a  craftsman  whose 
dispute  with  his  master  had  not  been 
settled.”  (There  were  even  strikes  in 
which  bad  Irishmen  were  brought  across 
the  channel  to  beat  up  the  scabs  and  de¬ 
stroy  the  master’s  property). 

Nor  is  capitalism  to  be  blamed  for  de¬ 
stroying  the  spirit  of  social  democracy. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  rich  and  poor  was  in  the  days  of 
group  control  in  many  ways  as  marked 
as  it  is  to-day.  In  the  thirteenth  century 
there  were  provisions  that  no  freeman 
could  be  accused  by  a  weaver  or  fuller, 
nor  could  an  artisan  even  give  evidence 
against  one.  If  a  craftsman  became  so 
rich  that  he  wished  to  become  a  freeman, 
he  must  first  forswear  his  craft  and  get 
rid  of  all  his  tools  from  his  house.  When 
a  weaver  became  prosperous  and  wished 
to  become  a  freeman  of  the  town,  he  had 
first  to  abandon  his  trade  and  get  rid  of 
all  the  implements  connected  with  it,  and 
then  satisfy  the  town  officials  of  his  abili¬ 
ty  to  keep  up  his  new  position  without 
working  at  his  old  trade.  These  provis¬ 
ions  are  only  incidents,  but  they  are  sig¬ 
nificant  of  the  trend  of  regimentation, 
and  what  is  more  for  our  direct  purpose 
evidence  that  capitalism  did  not  deter¬ 
iorate  the  dignity  of  labour.  Indeed  the 
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contrary  is  true.  Dressed  in  their  best 
clothes,  it  is  now  difficult  to  tell  the  capit¬ 
alist  from  the  artisan  (who  also  may  be 
a  capitalist)  while  before  the  coming  of 
capitalism  there  were  laws  extant  as  to 
the  quality  of  cloths  which  men  might 
not  wear  according  to  their  occupations 
and  incomes. 

Now  I  have  made  my  comparisons  of 
the  present  “industrial  order”  with  the 
“group  control”  of  the  past  for  the  simple 
reason  that  no  one  can  make  them  with 
the  “group  control”  of  the  future.  One 
may  predict  for  it,  one  may  hope  for  it, 
but  one  has  no  right  to  expect  anything 
from  it  but  retrogression.  Again  the  phil¬ 
osopher’s  lamp  is  helpful.  “As  regards 
intellectual  work,”  comments  Freud,  “it 
remains  a  fact  indeed  that  great  decisions 
in  the  realm  of  thought  and  momentous 
discoveries  and  solutions  of  problems  are 
only  possible  to  an  individual  in  solitude.” 
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By  reason  of  the  group  spirit  being 
what  it  is,  the  individual  is  thrown  back 
on  the  unconscious ;  such  is  the  finding  of 
psychology.  It  makes  little  difference 
whether  it  is  the  “group”  of  1425  or  the 
“group”  of  1925;  it  makes  little  difference 
whether  it  is  a  “group”  of  Russia  or  a 
“group”  of  the  United  States;  its  influ¬ 
ence  makes  for  inefficiency.  What  we 
have  in  material  comforts  we  owe  to  in¬ 
dividuals,  who,  when  free,  and  only  while 
free,  have  worked  out  control  over  the 
forces  of  nature  and  fitted  them  into  the 
needs  of  society.  However,  the  matter 
need  not  rest  alone  upon  the  findings  of 
psychology  so  far  as  the  churches  are  con¬ 
cerned.  Within  their  own  memberships 
are  thousands  of  keen  business  men  in 
charge  of  industry  who  by  their  church 
affiliations  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  of 
industrial  democracy.  Legislation  is  not 
required  to  enable  them  to  introduce  it 
into  their  factories;  that  they  have  not 
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done  so  is  a  confession  that  in  their  sober 
judgment,  away  from  the  intoxicating  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  crowd  they  regard  it  as  in¬ 
efficient. 

All  forms  of  socialistic  control  over  in¬ 
dustry  confess  their  weakness  in  relying 
upon  force  for  their  introduction  and 
maintenance.  To  talk  of  the  inefficiency 
of  our  present  industrial  order  is  so  much 
nonsense,  since  under  that  order  it  is  only 
the  efficient  that  survives.  True,  there 
is  waste  in  our  present  competitive  sys¬ 
tem,  but  like  the  waste  of  our  bodies  it 
is  an  indication  of  growth  of  the  whole, 
not  decay.  The  individuality  (call  it  self 
interest  if  you  prefer)  of  Hargreaves 
gave  us  the  spinning  jenny,  that  of  Ark¬ 
wright  gave  us  the  water-frame;  James 
Watt  gave  us  the  steam  engine.  Roe¬ 
buck  launched  the  smelting  of  iron  on  its 
course;  “Turnip”  Townsend,  as  his  nick¬ 
name  implies,  made  a  substantial  if  not 
glorious  contribution  to  agriculture; 
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Bakewell  began  the  pedigrees  of  cattle 
that  produce  juicy  steaks  and  rich  milk. 
I  recall  these  achievements  in  the  days 
of  the  Industrial  Revolution  for  two  reas¬ 
ons  :  First  that  we  may  be  reminded  that 
they  were  accomplished  only  when  men 
spurred  on  by  self  interest  were  free  to 
think  out  control  over  the  forces  of  na¬ 
ture;  and  second,  that  the  churches  by 
their  declared  policy  would  again  sub¬ 
merge  the  individual  in  the  group.  The 
men  in  an  airplane  high  in  the  clouds 
might  as  well  expect  to  accomplish  a 
successful  back  to  the  land  movement  by 
setting  fire  to  their  petrol  tanks  as  the 
churches,  or  anyone  else,  expect  to  main¬ 
tain  industrial  efficiency  once  the  individ¬ 
ual  is  submerged.  Under  regimentation 
England  lost  even  the  simple  art  of  brick¬ 
making  in  the  5th  century,  and  did  not 
recover  it  until  sometime  in  the  fifteenth. 
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I  have  shown  that  individualism  (or 
capitalism)  is  not  to  be  discredited  with 
having  introduced  child  labour;  that  ab¬ 
uses  of  womens’  labour  are  not  peculiar 
to  it;  that  industrial  conflict,  long  hours 
of  labour  and  the  spread  between  poverty 
and  plenty  did  not  begin  with  it;  I  might 
have  gone  further  and  taken  up  one  by 
one  the  modern  attempts  of  groups  at  in¬ 
dustry,  and  shown  that  they  were  gener¬ 
ally  ineffective;  only  to  be  met  with  the 
argument  that  these  misfortunes  were 
due  to  the  kinds  of  group  control  under 
which  they  were  conducted  rather  than 
to  anything  inherent  to  the  nature  of 
“groups”  themselves.  Guildism  for  in¬ 
stance  cheerfully  admits  that  no  indust- 
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rial  good  can  come  out  of  government  op¬ 
eration.  “The  old  Liberal  idea  that  what¬ 
ever  the  state  does  it  does  badly”  says 
Arthur  Penty,  “seems  to  be  true,  conse¬ 
quently  the  less  we  have  to  do  with  the 
state  the  better.”  Now  Mr.  Penty  is  a 
socialist  but  a  socialist  of  the  guild  sort. 
The  state  socialist  will  as  heartily  agree 
that  guild-socialism  or  syndicalism  is 
bound  to  fail.  Each  of  the  parties  stress¬ 
es  the  particular  spirit  that  impregnates 
its  own  school  and  insists  that  it,  and  it 
alone,  will  furnish  a  sufficient  offset  to 
the  gainful  incentive  that  motivates  cap¬ 
italism. 

To  follow  the  many  ventures  of  the 
group  in  industry  and  their  failures  is  a 
work  aside  from  the  matter  in  hand. 
What  I  have  sought  to  stress  is  just  this : 
the  individual  is  rendered  industrially  un¬ 
fit  by  group  environment,  and  I  stress  it 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  all  forms  of  so¬ 
cialism — that  of  the  state,  the  guild  or  the 
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syndical — are  unwilling  to  compete  with 
the  individual  on  equal  terms;  invariably 
they  contain  provisions  for  monopoly. 
Even  were  that  generally  admitted,  and 
I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  well  disputed,  I 
have  not  yet  proved  the  soundness  of  our 
civilisation  since  it  has  a  spiritual  as  well 
as  material  basis.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
socialists  have  urged  that  our  civilisation 
is  unsound  by  the  very  reason  of  the  con¬ 
trol  which  individuals  being  free,  or  at 
least  comparatively  free,  have  acquired 
over  the  forces  of  nature.  “An  animal 
efficient  in  self-interest such  is  the  con¬ 
temptuous  character  given  the  individual 
by  Benjamin  Kidd.  Individualism  is  ef¬ 
fective.  (Most  socialists  admit  that  in 
spite  of  the  reflection  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Methodist  Federation  of  Social  Ser¬ 
vice).  The  first  fold  of  our  civilisation  is 
strong,  but  since  it  is  not  made  out  of 
stone  and  mortar  but  of  living  things,  it 
has  grown  and  grown  under  years  of 
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comparative  freedom,  until  it  has  sapped 
the  strength  of  the  spiritual  basis  of  our 
civilisation — that  is  the  main  charge  of 
collectivists.  The  individual  is  industri¬ 
ally  effective;  the  group  may  be  industri¬ 
ally  ineffective,  but  our  civilisation  will 
some  day  come  toppling  down  by  reason 
of  the  greed  and  general  immorality  of 
individualism.  The  group  must  correct 
that  immorality  to  save  itself  and  society. 
And  arguing  thus,  groups  have  sought  to 
impose  their  ideas  of  morality  upon  the 
individual,  by  persuasion  if  possible;  by 
force  if  nececssary. 

And  yet  we  find  Schweitzer  holding 
that:  “where  the  collective  body  works 
more  strongly  on  the  individual  than 
the  latter  does  upon  it,  the  result  is 
deterioration,  because  the  noble  element 
on  which  everything  depends,  viz.,  the 
spiritual  and  moral  worthiness  of  the 
individual,  is  thereby  necessarily  con¬ 
stricted  and  hampered.  Decay  of  the 
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spiritual  and  moral  life  then  sets  in,  which 
renders  society  incapable  of  understand¬ 
ing  and  solving  the  problems  which  it 
has  to  face.  Thereupon,  sooner  or  later, 
it  is  involved  in  catastrophe.” 

Now  here  we  are  face  to  face  with  just 
this  difficulty:  The  churches  are  a  great 
moral  force  and  yet  are  a  collective  body 
sometimes  almost  absorbing  the  individ¬ 
ual.  In  addition  to  the  recognised  church¬ 
es,  there  are  a  round  score  of  groups  or¬ 
ganised  with  religious  motives  all  seeking 
to  promote  morality.  The  state  itself  is 
regarded  as  a  great  moral  agency.  Fur¬ 
ther,  the  churches,  the  societies  and  the 
state  have  all  had  a  measure  of  success  in 
promoting  morality.  There  is  real  diffi¬ 
culty  here  which  at  first  sight  may  ap¬ 
pear  unsolvable,  but  at  second  it  is  found 
to  yield  to  observation.  Before  proceed¬ 
ing  to  pick  up  the  evidence  that  lies  about 
us  in  abundance,  let  me  anticipate  what 
will  be  found  by  saying  that  it  is  the  na- 
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ture  of  the  “group  mind”  that  has  the 
deteriorating  effect  and  that  the  harm 
the  churches  have  done  (we  have  seen 
something  of  it  in  our  brief  review  of 
history)  is  due  to  that  “group  mind;” 
the  good  they  have  accomplished  (and  it 
is  great)  is  due  to  the  element  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  that  persists  in  all  our  churches. 

That  the  group  has  an  attitude  towards 
morality  quite  different  from  that  of  the 
individual  becomes  evident  on  a  moment’s 
reflection.  For  the  moment  let  us  leave 
the  religious  organisations  out  of  our 
consideration,  and  take  the  state  as  our 
example.  Perhaps  I  can  best  illustrate 
the  gulf  that  separates  individual  moral 
action  from  that  induced  under  group 
influence  by  relating  a  story.  It  may  be 
the  more  effective  because  it  is  an  old 
one,  handed  down  through  several  gen¬ 
erations  of  Canadians.  Those  familiar 
with  Canadian  history  will  remember 
that  as  the  small  boats  containing  the 
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British  army,  intent  upon  capturing  Que¬ 
bec,  neared  their  destination  below  the 
cliffs,  the  tide  bore  them  in  towards  the 
shore.  The  dead  stillness  of  the  night 
was  broken  by  the  sharp  qui  vice  of  a 
French  sentry  hidden  by  the  darkness. 

“ France ”  answered  a  Highlander  who 
had  served  on  the  Continent,  and  spoke 
French  after  the  manner  of  Frenchmen. 

“A  quel  regiment ?” 

“De  la  Reinc!”  replied  the  Highlander. 

Spies  had  informed  the  British  that  a 
corps  of  that  regiment  was  on  the  river 
conveying  provisions.  The  sentry  was 
satisfied  and  made  no  further  inquiries. 
Shortly  afterwards,  as  the  boats  were 
passing  the  heights  of  Samos,  another 
sentry  challenged.  The  British  could  see 
him  through  the  darkness  running  down 
to  the  edge  of  the  water. 

In  answer  to  his  challenge,  the  ready 
Highlander  replied  in  French  “Provision 
boats.  Don’t  make  a  noise;  the  English 
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will  hear  us.”  (A  British  sloop-of-war 
was  anchored  in  midstream  not  far  off.) 
Again  the  sentry  let  the  British  pass. 
In  a  few  minutes  they  rounded  the  head¬ 
land  above  Anse  du  Foulon,  climbed  the 
heights,  and  were  on  their  way  to  the 
victory  of  the  Plains  of  Abraham — and 
the  conquest  of  Canada. 

It’s  really  a  despicable  story,  but  we 
think  it  very  fine— as  a  group— and  print 
it  in  our  school  books— an  instructive 
story.  It  is  dramatic,  but  I  repeat  it  not 
for  its  dramatic  interest.  Canada  was 
won  from  the  French  by  a  lie,  or  rather 
by  two  lies  in  so  far  as  the  victory  on  the 
Plains  of  Abraham  contributed  to  its  con¬ 
quest,  and  the  state  which  fines  and  im¬ 
prisons  men  and  women,  not  for  the  in¬ 
temperate  use  of  alcohol  alone,  but  for 
its  temperate  use  as  well,  sees  no  incon¬ 
sistency  in  holding  up  these  deceits  as  so 
much  virtue  to  the  children  consigned 
to  its  schools.  In  fact  I  took  the  story 
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from  a  school  book.  With  one  breath 
the  teacher  assures  the  children  that  hon¬ 
esty  is  the  best  policy,  or  may  even  go 
further  and  teach  them  that  irrespective 
of  policy,  truth  like  a  gem  has  a  beauty 
all  its  own ;  and  then  so  marvellous  is  the 
change  that  comes  over  morality  when 
subjected  to  group  influence  the  teacher 
turns  to  the  pages  of  history  and  tells  the 
pupils  that  dishonesty  may  be  not  only 
expedient,  but  may  border  upon  the  hero¬ 
ic.  That  the  French  would  have  told  two 
million  lies  to  save  Quebec  (and  probably 
did  tell  quite  a  few)  serves  only  to  show 
that  the  principle  works  generally. 

Individually,  soldiers  have  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  being  straight  forward,  honest, 
sometimes  bluntly  honest;  no  doubt,  the 
Highland  officer  in  private  life  would 
have  scorned  passing  a  lie  to  a  French¬ 
man,  a  Chinaman,  or  any  other  man;  it 
was  for  The  Cause  that  he  threw  truth 
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to  the  winds  that  blew  up  and  down  the 
St.  Lawrence  Valley. 

Nor  are  soldiers  more  dishonest  in  the 
thick  of  conflict  than  others  engaged  in 
the  peaceful  conduct  of  the  affairs  of 
state.  The  prevarications  of  politicians 
are  proverbial.  When  Sir  Henry  Wot- 
ton,  whom  James  I.  sent  as  ambassador 
to  Venice,  was  on  his  way  through  Ger¬ 
many  he  was  asked  to  put  a  line  in  the 
album  of  Christopher  Feecamore  at  Ag- 
usta,  and  wrote:  “An  ambassador  is  an 
honest  man  sent  to  lie  abroad  for  the  good 
of  his  country;”  he  got  into  no  end  of 
trouble  at  home  for  telling  the  truth,  and 
sought  to  excuse  himself  by  saying  that 
he  had  intended  to  make  a  joke,  which 
most  people  seem  to  have  thought  was  a 
lie. 

Now  perhaps  we  can  turn  to  the  re¬ 
ligious  groups,  for  naturally  they  are  ex¬ 
empt  from  the  common  failing  of  groups 
in  the  matter  of  veracity,  only  to  the  ex- 
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tent  that  the  human  group  spirit  is  sup¬ 
pressed.  It  was  not  long  after  Constan¬ 
tine  had  dragged  the  Church  from  Chris¬ 
tianity  that  when  rumours  of  war  were 
flying  around  Constantinople,  “the  Ar- 
ians  exasperated  at  those  being  put  into 
possession  of  the  churches  within  the 
city  who  had  previously  been  the  objects 
of  their  persecution,  began  to  augment 
these  rumours  by  additions  of  their  own. 
The  currency  of  such  stories  with  in¬ 
creasing  exaggeration,  in  time  imposed 
upon  even  the  framers  themselves;  until 
they  were  induced  to  believe  that  they 
were  not  really  fictions  of  their  own  im¬ 
agination,  but  literal  and  positive  facts. 
For  those  who  had  circulated  them  from 
hearsay,  affirmed  to  the  authors  of  these 
falsehoods,  that  the  accounts  they  had 
received  from  them  had  been  fully  cor¬ 
roborated  elsewhere.” 

Once  Cromwell  was  asked  what  excuse 
there  was  for  the  deceit  which  was  prac- 
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tised  in  the  conduct  of  government  and 
replied  that  there  were  great  occasions 
in  which  some  men  were  called  to 
great  service,  and  in  the  doing  of  which 
they  were  excused  from  the  common 
rules  of  morality.  Such,  he  continued, 
were  the  practises  of  Eli  and  Joel,  Sam¬ 
son  and  David.  If  I  slander  Cromwell’s 
good  name  by  repeating  the  incident,  the 
blame  belongs  equally  to  a  clergyman; 
for  it  was  Bishop  Burnett  who  handed 
the  story  down.  Personally,  I  do  not 
doubt  its  authenticity,  for  I  have  myself 
seen  politicians,  when  confronted  with 
evidence  of  misstatements  in  the  midst 
of  “moral  reform”  campaigns,  smilingly, 
with  almost  a  piously  injured  air  “stand- 
corrected,”  as  if  the  matter  were  of  no 
consequence. 

In  my  evening  paper  of  October  25th, 
1922,  is  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of 
a  great  Baptist  convention,  in  which  one 
of  the  governors  of  the  denominational 
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university  accused  the  minister  of  the 
largest  Baptist  church  in  the  city  of 
“making  statements  absolutely  false  and 
untrue and  he  did  it  amidst  “rounds  of 
applause”  from  the  delegates.  Not  once, 
but  twice,  three  times,  four  times,  did  the 
speaker,  repeating  separate  allegations, 
say:  “I  here  and  now  declare  this  state¬ 
ment  to  be  false  and  untrue;”  and  each 
time  “impressively  amidst  the  applause” 
(not  the  tears)  of  the  convention. 

In  private  life  untruth  is  a  detestable 
thing;  in  public — there  was  a  gentle  reso¬ 
lution  of  regret  passed  by  the  conven¬ 
tion,  nothing  more,  not  even  a  motion 
depriving  the  offender  of  his  pastorate. 
Then  there  came  before  the  convention 
a  resolution  bearing  upon  the  liquor  ques¬ 
tion,  and  the  men  and  women  of  the  con¬ 
vention  arose  in  mass  demanding  that  a 
man  who  bought  a  bottle  of  beer  without 
a  doctor’s  prescription  should  be  fined  or 
imprisoned.  They  went  further,  and  re- 
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quested  the  Federal  Government  to  use 
its  great  powers  to  coerce  certain  provin¬ 
ces  out  of  government  control,  alleging 
that  it  “perpetuates  the  evil  and  makes 
us  all  partners  in  it.” 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  I  regard 
Baptists  as  more  susceptible  to  untruth 
than  any  of  the  other  religious  denomina¬ 
tions  that  have  assumed  to  make  the  in¬ 
dividual  over  to  their  moral  liking  by 
legislation.  One  may  pick  samples  of 
what  Lecky  has  called  “religious  unver¬ 
acity”  out  of  almost  any  daily  paper. 
This  very  morning  (Feb.  7th,  1925)  I  find 
a  Presbyterian  complaining  to  “The 
Globe”  that  in  the  church  union  campaign 
“all  the  amenities  of  honour”  have  been 
suspended  by  his  opponents.  It  is  his 
opinion  that:  “The  present  vote  has  only 
disclosed  a  state  which  was  in  existence, 
a  banditry  of  temper  which  only  waited 
an  occasion  to  bring  it  to  light.”  Per¬ 
haps  even  more  significant  is  the  naive 
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confession  of  the  correspondent,  who  by 
the  way  is  a  clergyman,  that  if  there  had 
been  such  mendacity  in  a  political  party, 
instead  of  in  the  church,  the  party  would 
have  been  ruined. 

Now,  I  would  not  be  unfair.  Wherein 
am  I  wrong  in  labelling  these  activities 
of  conference  and  convention  destruc¬ 
tive  of  the  very  foundations  of  morality? 
Is  it  that  I  underestimate  the  evil  that 
may  arise  out  of  the  example  of  the  tem¬ 
perate  use  of  alcohol,  or  is  it  that  I  over¬ 
estimate  the  evil  that  may  arise  from  un¬ 
truth?  Surely,  if  one  could  pull  up  the 
rickety  plants  of  crime  and  examine  their 
roots,  one  would  find  there  all  but  invari¬ 
ably  the  pestilent  germs  of  untruth ! 
Can  one,  I  ask,  under-estimate  the  value 
of  truth?  Can  there  be  virtue  devoid  of 
it? 

“Beauty  is  truth,  truth  beauty — that  is  all 

Ye  know  on  earth,  and  all  ye  need  to  know.” 
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And  yet  in  all  that  formidable  array  of 
“reforms”  which  the  churches  seek  at  the 
hands  of  the  state  I  find  not  one  sugges¬ 
tion  that  truth  be  encouraged  and  un¬ 
truth  suppressed  by  physical  coercion. 
That  great  Baptist  convention  to  which 
I  have  referred  chastising  untruth  with 
a  gentle  resolution  of  regret,  cried  out 
for  the  confiscation  of  their  neighbour’s 
property  by  fines,  for  imprisonment  of 
their  neighbours,  for  the  coercion  of 
whole  provinces  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  for  “sins”  which  millions  consider 
no  sin  at  all;  and  then,  oblivious  of  any 
inconsistency,  sat  back  and  sang  “How 
Firm  a  Foundation,  Ye  Saints  of  the 
Lord.” 

The  crowd  is  untruthful  and  it  is  vain. 
One  of  the  delegates  at  that  Baptist  con¬ 
vention  admitted  himself  to  be  a  “poor 
miserable  sinner,”  but  that  was  in  his  in¬ 
dividual  capacity;  in  his  collective  he  was 
a  saint.  In  any  political  gathering  one 
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may  observe  the  abnormal  vanity  of  the 
crowd  spirit.  The  practised  speaker  who 
knows  its  weakness  in  this  respect  not 
unusually  plays  his  way  upon  flattery  in¬ 
to  its  good  will.  “This  intelligent  audi¬ 
ence,”  he  begins;  speaking  to  individuals 
separately  they  would  regard  the  phrase 
as  rank  impertinence ;  the  same  individu¬ 
als  under  the  contagion  of  group  influence 
accept  it  as  their  just  due.  The  men  and 
women  of  Ontario,  Quebec,  Texas  and 
Tabasco,  all  are  to  be  flattered  by  refer¬ 
ence  to  their  particular  intelligence  when 
drawn  together  and  acting  in  a  collective 
capacity. 

“No  doubt  ye  are  the  people 

And  wisdom  will  die  with  you.” 

Englishmen  never  form  a  group  of 
“bronchos”  in  their  own  opinion,  but  by 
the  same  opinion  a  group  of  Italians  may 
be  just  a  “mob  of  dagoes.”  Everrett  Dean 
Martin  whose  work  on  “Crowd  Beha¬ 
viour”  I  have  already  quoted  says:  “Eve- 
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ry  crowd  “boosts  for”  itself,  lauds  itself, 
gives  itself  airs,  speaks  with  oracular  fin¬ 
ality,  regards  itself  as  morally  superior, 
and  will,  so  far  as  it  has  the  power,  lord 
it  over  everyone.  Notice  how  each  group 
and  section  in  society,  so  far  as  it  per¬ 
mits  itself  to  think  as  a  crowd,  claims  to 
be  ‘the  people.’  To  the  working-class 
agitator,  ‘the  cause  of  labor  is  the  cause 
of  humanity,’  workers  are  always  ‘inno¬ 
cent  exploited  victims,  kept  down  by  the 
master  class  whose  lust  for  gain  has 
made  them  enemies  of  Humanity  and 
Justice.’  ‘Workers  should  rule  because 
they  are  the  only  useful  people;  the  sole 
creators  of  wealth ;  their  dominance 
would  mean  the  end  of  social  wrong,  and 
the  coming  of  the  millennium  of  peace 
and  brotherhood,  the  Kingdom  of  Heav¬ 
en  on  the  Earth,  the  final  triumph  of 
Humanity’.” 

With  vanity  goes  that  extravagance 
which  is  so  often  laid  at  the  door  of  in- 
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dividualism.  What,  after  all,  is  “fash¬ 
ion”  and  its  wastefulness  but  some¬ 
thing  the  individual  has  acquired  under 
group  influence?  Indeed  the  groups 
themselves  are  not  free  from  a  direct 
charge  of  wasteful  extravagance  as  one 
may  observe  from  the  expenditures  made 
upon  public  undertakings  and  particular¬ 
ly  municipal  buildings,  and  often  in  face 
of  ruinous  taxation.  Even  the  religious 
groups  are  not  exempt  from  the  charge 
of  extravagance  in  the  matter  of  build¬ 
ings.  But  perhaps  the  group’s  tendency 
to  extravagance  may  be  better  illustrat¬ 
ed  by  reference  back  to  the  days  of  regi¬ 
mentation  when  the  guilds  vying  one  with 
the  other  in  the  erection  of  halls  and  the 
display  of  plate  and  pageantry  brought 
themselves  into  financial  straits,  and  sev¬ 
eral  into  actual  bankruptcy. 

Allied  with  vanity  is  greed.  The  in¬ 
dividual  is  greedy — and  the  group  is  not 
free  from  greed.  Dr.  W.  M.  Wheeler  in 
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his  “Social  Life  Among  The  Insects” 
points  out  that  the  social  insects  are 
greediest  of  all.  They  are  chronically 
hungry  in  the  presence  of  food.  They 
behave  like  gluttons — mindful  of  the 
needs  of  the  group  of  which  they  form  a 
part.  May  not  the  same  thing  be  said  of 
human  beings  whether  they  are  acting 
for  trade  unions,  the  city,  or  the  nation; 
and  yet  individualism  is  denounced  for  its 
ruthless  acquisitiveness.  To  decry  the 
greed  of  the  “class”  in  one  breath  and  in 
the  next  assert  that  it  should  be  subser¬ 
vient  to  the  interest  of  “the  mass,”  is  but 
to  proclaim  the  superior  claim  of  the 
greed  of  the  large  group.  It  would  have 
been  interesting  to  dwell  upon  this  phase 
of  the  subject  comparing  the  means  em¬ 
ployed  in  acquisition  for  private  gain  and 
for  public.  The  thing  is  seen  at  its  best 
in  the  affairs  of  the  nation  as  a  whole 
(any  nation)  when  times  again  all  re¬ 
serve  has  been  thrown  aside  and  terri- 
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tory  acquired  on  the  barbaric  ground  of 
expediency. 

It  is  true  the  environment  of  the  group 
brings  out  some  of  the  finer  as  well  as  the 
grosser  qualities  of  the  individual,  and 
among  those  qualities  the  spirit  of  broth¬ 
erhood  or  loyalty.  Were  it  otherwise  the 
group  could  not  be  held  together.  Men 
and  women  under  group  influence  are  to 
be  brought  to  the  highest  degree  of  sacri¬ 
fice  on  behalf  of  the  group ;  but  unfortun¬ 
ately  that  sacrifice,  as  exemplified  in  the 
recent  European  war,  is  as  likely  to  take 
the  turn  of  sinking  a  Lusitania  as  service 
under  the  Red  Cross.  Patriotism  leads 
easily  to  Chauvinism.  In  fact,  upon  ob¬ 
servation  it  will  be  found  that  in  all  coer¬ 
cive  groups  there  are  present  the  two  ele¬ 
ments,  brotherhood  within  and  antagon¬ 
ism  without;  and  one  seems  to  be  as  es¬ 
sential  as  the  other  in  maintaining  the 
life  of  the  movement.  Each  group  must 
have  its  devil  as  well  as  its  god. 
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The  crowd  is  untruthful,  vain  and  in¬ 
tolerant.  The  desire  for  liberty  is  in¬ 
nate  in  the  human  breast;  and  nothing 
will  compensate  its  loss.  Men  may  have 
hazy  ideas  about  other  people’s  liberties 
and  about  liberty  in  general;  but  their 
own  is  as  the  air  they  breathe.  There 
may  have  been  black  slaves  who  grudg¬ 
ingly  took  off  their  liveries;  but,  for  the 
most  part,  men,  white,  yellow,  brown,  and 
black,  listen  impatiently  to  the  suggestion 
of  the  “good”  they  may  acquire  by  suffer¬ 
ing  restraint. 

“The  love  of  liberty  with  life  is  given, 

And  life  itself  the  inferior  gift  of  Heaven.” 

Even  those  who  argue  for  restraint  re¬ 
ject  their  own  arguments  when  their  own 
liberty  is  imperilled.  It  is  essentially  a 
subjective  thing,  liberty;  an  examination 
of  its  varying  fortunes  illustrates  the 
gross  selfishness  and  egoism  of  groups  in 
withholding  from  others  that  which  they 
demand  for  themselves. 
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Untruthful,  vain,  and  intolerant,  the 
group  is  also  cruel.  It  works  towards  its 
ends  by  physical  compulsion.  The  very 
idea  of  numbers  suggests  the  means  by 
which  its  objects  are  to  be  accomplished. 
In  our  brief  review  of  the  religious  coer¬ 
cions  we  have  found  groups  proceeding 
by  pacific  persuasion  only  until  they  were 
strong  enough  to  assert  their  physical 
strength.  That  we  have  not  always  rec¬ 
ognized  their  brute  force  for  what  it  is, 
is  a  story  in  itself. 


- 


' 


BRIMSTONE 


X. 

The  East  covers  its  Mols  with  flowers; 
the  West  covers  its  with  adjectives;  both 
proceed  to  the  end  of  covering  up  that 
which  is  repulsive  with  that  which  is  at¬ 
tractive.  We  have  seen  the  egg  shells 
of  the  churches’  economic  and  moral  pro¬ 
grammes;  now  let  us  look  for  the  brim¬ 
stone. 

“Give  us  but  the  state’s  power  to  control 
the  conditions  under  which  little  citizens 
are  to  be  brought  into  the  world ;  give  us 
power  to  have  the  half-grown  citizens 
educated  in  common ;  give  us  control  over 
the  conditions  under  which  all  citizens 
are  to  work  and  play,  and  we  shall  con¬ 
vert  the  state  into  the  Kingdom  of  God.” 
Such  is  the  demand  and  the  promise  that 
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have  grown  out  of  the  worship  of  two 
modern  idols,  Eugenics  and  Environment. 

Conformity— symmetry— the  Kingdom 
of  God.  The  idea  is  as  captivating  in  the 
twentieth  century  as  was  in  the  fourth, 
before  or  after  the  advent  of  Our  Lord 
and  always  is  it  a  vision  from  the  thresh¬ 
old.  It  must  be  confessed  it  makes  a 
beautiful  picture.  Painted  by  expert 
brush-men  it  is  captivating.  Professor 
Sherman  of  Chicago  University,  an  acad¬ 
emic  partisan  of  Puritanism,  gives  us  a 
description  of  a  great  civilisation  that  is 
beginning  to  form  when  men  will  reach 
an  agreement  as  to  what  is  desirable  and 
praise-worthy.  “The  leading  Atheni¬ 
ans,”  he  says,  “in  their  best  periods, 
reached  such  an  agreement;  and  that  is 
why,  whether  you  meditate  on  their  art, 
their  poetry,  or  their  philosophy,  whether 
you  gaze  at  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon, 
or  read  a  drama  of  Sophocles,  or  the 
prayer  of  Socrates,  you  feel  yourself  in 
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the  presence  of  one  and  the  same  forma¬ 
tive  spirit — one  superb  stream  of  energy, 
superbly  controlled  by  a  religious  belief 
that  moral  and  physical  symmetry  are 
the  most  desirable  and  praise-worthy 
things  in  the  outer  and  the  inner  man.” 

It  is,  I  admit  again,  a  seductive  ideal. 
As  I  thought  of  it  my  memory  strayed 
back  to  a  day  when  I  sat  on  a  bench  in  a 
Mexican  Almeda  beneath  a  wealth  of 
tropical  foliage ;  birds  chattered  and  sang 
of  their  little  intrigues  from  tree-tops; 
fountains  played  lazily  into  great  basins 
amidst  a  spread  of  lawn  that  was  ever¬ 
green;  a  balmy  breeze  came  from  the 
mountain  side  laden  with  the  fragrance 
of  wild  flowers;  and  I  thought  of  my 
home-land,  ice-bound  and  swept  with 
sleet,  for  it  was  on  a  day  in  the  month  of 
March.  Then  a  snake  glided  from  under 
the  bench  on  which  I  sat,  and  disappeared 
beneath  the  walk.  That  was  why  my 
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thoughts  turned  to  the  beautiful  Almeda 
—the  serpent. 

In  the  pictures  of  the  “best  periods’’  of 
Athenian  democracy,  there  were  unfree 
men  in  the  background.  “The  doctrine 
of  the  Sophists,”  Acton  reminds  us,  “gave 
no  limits  to  power  and  no  security  to  free¬ 
dom  ;  it  inspired  that  cry  of  the  Athenians 
that  they  must  not  be  hindered  from  do¬ 
ing  what  they  please,  and  the  speeches  of 
men  like  Athenagoras  and  Euphemus 
that  democracy  may  punish  men  who 
have  done  no  wrong  and  that  nothing 
that  is  profitable  is  amiss.” 

Professor  Sherman  has  chosen  wisely 
in  comparing  Puritanism  with  paganism. 
The  attack  on  “the  essential  principle  of 
Puritanism — its  deep  passion  for  per¬ 
fection,”  he  says,  “is  to  destroy  the  one 
principle  which  can  possibly  result  in  the 
integration  of  the  national  life.”  But 
Professor  Sherman  does  not  appear  to 
realize  that  if  Puritanism  had  been,  in 
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truth,  the  way  of  its  professed  Master, 
all  men  would  have  been  drawn  to  it. 
Nor  does  he  appear  to  realize,  nor  do  the 
Protestant  churches  themselves  appear 
to  realise  that  the  attack  that  is  gather¬ 
ing  is  directed,  not  against  any  man’s 
passion  for  perfection  but  against  the 
passion  of  groups  organised  to  impose 
their  ideas  of  perfection  upon  other  men 
by  physical  coercion.  Shred  of  its  nom¬ 
enclature,  men  find  the  movement  con¬ 
ducted  under  the  name  of  moral  and 
economic  reforms  as  intolerant  and  as 
unchristian,  as  destructive  of  the  integ¬ 
ration  of  social  life  as  that  of  the  found¬ 
ers  of  Puritanism  who,  calling  themselves 
the  “Unspotted  Lambs  of  God,”  fined  and 
imprisoned  and  killed  men  for  the  sake 
of  obtaining  conformity. 

When  were  any  groups  of  men  ever 
given  such  a  measure  of  perfection  that 
they  were  justified  in  forcing  their  neigh¬ 
bours  to  accept  it?  Not  the  churches 
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that  are  throwing  themselves  headlong 
into  politics.  They  are  not  infallible; 
they  flout  the  theory  of  infallibility.  Nor 
were  the  leading  Athenians  upon  whom 
Professor  Sherman  rests  his  case  for  so¬ 
cial  service  omniscient.  Once  a  friend 
of  Socrates  asked  the  oracle  at  Delphi  if 
the  philosopher  was  really  all-wise.  The 
Pythian  priestess  replied  that  no  man 
was  wiser.  On  learning  of  the  matter, 
Socrates,  perplexed,  for  he  was  unconsc¬ 
ious  of  any  wisdom  great  or  small,  and 
hesitating  to  disbelieve  the  priestess,  re¬ 
solved  to  test  her  accuracy  by  measuring 
the  wisdom  of  others  by  his  own.  Ques¬ 
tioning  a  man  generally  thought  to  be 
wise,  he  received  answers  that  satisfied 
him  the  man’s  supposed  wisdom  was  real¬ 
ly  no  wisdom  at  all.  He  next  tried  to 
demonstrate  to  the  man  the  extent  of  his 
unwisdom,  but  soon  gave  up  in  despair. 
“The  result  which  I  acquired”  (says 
Socrates)  “was  that  I  was  a  wiser  man 
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than  he,  for  neither  he  nor  I  knew  any¬ 
thing  of  what  was  truly  good  and  honour¬ 
able  ;  the  difference  between  us  was,  that 
he  fancied  he  knew  them  while  I  was 
duly  conscious  of  my  own  ignorance.” 

The  issue  does  not  lie  between  the  rela¬ 
tive  merits  of  two  schools  of  conduct; 
nor  does  it  lie  in  the  attempts  of  two 
schools  each  seeking  to  coerce  the  other 
into  conformity;  the  coercion  is  all  on 
one  side;  angry,  impatient,  desperate, 
that  its  virtues  are  not  recognized  and 
voluntarily  adopted  by  the  nation,  Puri¬ 
tanism  seeks  to  force  its  self-presumed 
virtues  upon  others  by  spies,  policemen, 
and  gaols;  nor  is  its  action  more  than 
whitewashed  by  the  endorsation  of  a 
democratic  state.  For,  as  parson  Horne 
once  reminded  a  committee  of  a  British 
Parliament:  “Truth  never  yet  had  so 
many  friends  in  the  world  as  to  carry  it 
anywhere  by  vote.” 
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In  Spain  the  mass  of  the  people  believe 
that  the  record  of  Our  Lord’s  Life  was 
designed  as  an  example  for  mankind; 
they  believe  that  he  lived  in  celibacy; 
that  he  condoned  marriage  only  for  the 
weak  (and  Paul  as  well)  expressing  a 
clear  preference  for  celibacy;  they  be¬ 
lieve  that  their  clergy  should  have  a  single 
purpose  in  life — God’s  will — and  cannot 
find  it  within  themselves  to  regard  men 
as  spiritual  leaders  who  by  the  deliberate 
act  of  marriage  acknowledge  that  they 
cannot  or  will  not  live  in  conformity  with 
his  preference.  (No  matter  just  now 
the  merits  of  marriage  among  the  clergy ; 
I  am  discussing  only  the  attitude  of  the 
Spanish  people).  I  have  taken  this  il¬ 
lustration  from  John  Stuart  Mill,  not 
in  advocacy  of  a  celibate  clergy,  but 
to  ask  with  him:  “What  do  Protest¬ 
ants  think  of  these  perfectly  sincere 
feelings,  and  of  the  attempt  to 
enforce  them  against  non-Catholics? 
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Yet,  if  mankind  are  justified  in  interfer¬ 
ing  with  each  other’s  liberty  in  things 
which  do  not  concern  the  interests  of 
others,  on  what  principle  is  it  possible 
consistently  to  exclude  these  cases?  or 
who  can  blame  people  for  desiring  to  sup¬ 
press  what  they  regard  as  a  scandal  in 
the  sight  of  God  and  man?  No  stronger 
case  can  be  shown  for  prohibiting  any¬ 
thing  which  is  regarded  as  a  personal  im¬ 
morality,  than  is  made  out  for  suppress¬ 
ing  these  practices  in  the  eyes  of  those 
who  regard  them  as  impieties;  and  un¬ 
less  we  are  willing  to  adopt  the  logic  of 
persecutors,  and  to  say  that  we  may  per¬ 
secute  others  because  we  are  right,  and 
that  they  must  not  persecute  us  because 
they  are  wrong,  we  must  beware  of  ad¬ 
mitting  a  principle  of  which  we  should  re¬ 
sent  as  a  gross  injustice  the  application 
to  ourselves.” 

Again  let  us  turn  from  theory  to  prac¬ 
tice.  Were  it  not  that  we  are  dealing 
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with  “group  minds”  under  the  spell  of 
words,  it  might  not  be  necessary  to  give 
examples  of  coercion  in  the  affairs  of  our 
daily  life.  They  are  everywhere  about 
us.  This  one  I  take  from  my  morning 
paper ;  it  reads  as  follows :  “A  committee 
recently  appointed  to  confer  with  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Evangelism  and  Social  Ser¬ 
vice  regarding  the  smuggling  of  liquor 
reported  highly  interesting  discoveries 
and  was  instructed  by  the  meeting  to  re¬ 
double  its  investigations.  The  associa¬ 
tion  also  went  on  record  as  favouring  ‘a 
most  rigorous  and  progressive  policy  in 
combatting  the  menace  of  illegal  trans¬ 
actions  in  liquor/  It  was  stated  that 
confidential  information  sent  to  the  de¬ 
partment  from  pastors  and  responsible 
citizens  was  enabling  the  provincial  gov¬ 
ernment  to  clean  up  bad  situations  in 
many  communities.”  I  have  not  given 
the  name  of  the  church  that  sponsors  this 
idea  of  service;  our  purpose  is  satisfied 
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by  having  before  us  the  contrast  between 
the  service  that  is  of  self-sacrifice,  and 
the  service  that  entails  the  sacrifice  or  co¬ 
ercion  of  others.  If  it  be  urged  that  es¬ 
pionage  is  a  very  essential  part  of  law 
enforcement  and  that  the  prohibitory 
law  is  a  good  law;  then  I  ask,  what  would 
have  been  the  fate  of  Christianity  if  our 
Lord  had  come  with  an  army  of  spies  in 
his  train? 

At  times  it  may  seem  almost  incred¬ 
ible  that  “good  men”  should  go  on  build¬ 
ing  up  great  organisations  of  espionage 
and  coercion.  Those  who  have  made  a 
profession  of  driving  the  masses  into  co¬ 
ercive  movements  have  been  accused  of 
commercialising  hypocrisy  and  chican¬ 
ery.  And  doubtless  there  are  some,  like 
Cicero’s  false  priests: 

. “soothsaying  quacks, 

Averse  to  work,  or  mad,  or  ruled  by  want, 
Directing  others  how  to  go,  and  yet 
What  road  to  take  they  do  not  know  them¬ 
selves.” 
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But  they  are  the  few,  not  the  many.  For 
the  most  part  the  professional  organis¬ 
ers  are  themselves  deceived  by  their  own 
phrases  into  believing  that  legislative  re¬ 
form  is  a  thing  apart  from  brute  force. 
True,  there  are  others  who  see,  and  see¬ 
ing,  seek  to  justify  their  action.  Now 
and  then  the  thing  is  expressed  with 
brutal  frankness.  One  of  those  expres¬ 
sions  comes  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Watson, 
an  eminent  clergyman  in  Scotland,  who, 
writing  of  Social  Advance  says:  “It  is 
for  the  church  to  discipline  the  nations. 
If  she  fail  in  that  high  task  her  days  are 
numbered,”  he  writes,  and  puts  his  words 
for  emphasis  in  italics.  I  take  it  most 
of  us  believe  in  the  discipline  of  the 
church.  But  I  am  on  highly  controver¬ 
sial  ground,  and  perhaps  it  is  better  that 
I  speak  for  myself  alone.  I  believe  in  the 
discipline  of  the  church ;  but  it  has  seem¬ 
ed  to  me  that  that  discipline  is  spiritual 
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rather  than  physical,  that  it  is  of  a  sub¬ 
stance  that  wins  us  by  exhortation  and 
by  example  into  the  good  way,  and 
does  not  drive  us  with  a  club  fashioned 
by  human  hands.  But  about  the  words 
which  I  have  just  quoted  there  was  a 
sinister  something  which  rendered  me 
not  unprepared  to  find  the  writer’s  dis¬ 
cipline  material,  not  spiritual.  He  con¬ 
tinues:  “The  municipality  or  the  state 
as  representative  of  law  and  order  exer¬ 
cises  discipline  by  means  of  jails,  police, 
imprisonment  and  hard  labour.  The 
disciplinary  methods  involve  consider¬ 
able  interference  with  personal  freedom, 
and  we  are  not  surprised  when  some 
people  raise  the  old  bogey  of  ‘liberty  of 
the  subject.’  But  we  would  point  out 
that  the  restriction  of  his  liberty  is  for 
the  man’s  own  good,  for  his  family’s 
good,  and  for  the  good  of  society.  Much 
as  we  value  liberty,  we  have  come  to  see 
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that  we  have  made  a  fetish  of  it  to  our 
own  undoing.  It  is  discipline  these  men 
and  women  need,  in  order  to  make  them 
fit  for  liberty.  That  is  the  rationale  and 
the  goal  of  all  discipline.” 

There  you  have  it.  The  Scotch  minis¬ 
ter  disdained  concealment  of  his  means 
in  verbiage.  The  road  by  which  we  have 
travelled  may  have  been  covered  with  in¬ 
tangible  words,  but  there  is  neither  va¬ 
pour  nor  ink  at  its  end.  It  is  by  cold 
grey  stones  and  hard  labour  that  the 
churches  under  the  new  regime  are  to  dis¬ 
cipline,  not  merely  their  own  communi¬ 
cants,  but  the  rest  of  us  as  well.  It  is  a 
shocking  thought,  but  after  all  it  is  only 
the  frankness  of  expression  that  is  new. 
Beneath  all  the  worship  of  democracy, 
social  service,  sacrifice,  eugenics,  envir¬ 
onment,  etc.,  of  the  coercive  school  there 
had  always  rested  the  cold  gray  stones 
of  the  prison  cell. 
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Once  we  admit  the  principle  that  men 
may  be  sacrificed  to  create  an  environ¬ 
ment  for  their  fellow  men,  where  are  the 
free  spaces  in  life?  Something  more 
than  what  we  may  eat,  or  drink,  and  may, 
or  may  not  do  with  our  Sundays  is  in  per¬ 
il;  it  is  not  alone  our  property  that  is  at 
stake,  our  religion,  all  that  we  have  is  at 
the  mercy  of  those  who  control  the  coer¬ 
cive  machinery  of  the  state. 

“They  bawl  for  freedom  in  their  senseless 
mood, 

And  still  revolt  when  truth  would  set  them 
free. 

Licence  they  mean  when  they  cry  liberty, 

For  who  loves  that  must  first  be  wise  and 
good.” 

The  era  of  sacrifice  that  was  not  self- 
sacrifice,  presaged  by  the  Cromwellian 
poet,  came,  spent  itself  in  oppression  and 
was  swept  away  by  a  tide  of  revolt. 
Again  in  the  changing  cycle  of  time  free¬ 
dom  is  denounced  as  licence,  and  again 
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men  and  women  who  cherish  its  prin¬ 
ciple,  because  they  are  men  and  women, 
are  preparing  to  defend  that  which  they 
cherish.  The  tragedy  of  the  situation  is, 
that  it  must  be  defended  against  the  ag¬ 
gression  of  the  churches. 
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If  there  are  group-men  who  have  fol¬ 
lowed  me  to  the  last  chapter,  they  will 
surely  produce  their  trump  card  now. 

“You  can’t  do  away  with  physical  co¬ 
ercion,”  they  will  protest.  “You  require 
coercion  for  men  who  have  murder  in 
their  hearts;  you  have  to  have  coercion 
for  men  who  would  sweat  the  labour  of 
women  and  children ;  you  have  to  have  it 
for  peddlers  of  drugs;  you  even  have  to 
have  it  for  those  who  would  throw  their 
slops  from  the  windows. 

And,  saying  that  and  ever  so  much 
more  along  similar  lines,  they  will  not 
have  affected  the  argument  I  have  built 
up.  We  have  to  have  coercion;  how 
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much  and  how  little  we  need  not  argue, 
because  it  is  aside  from  our  subject. 
I  have  not  set  out  to  abolish  all  coercion ; 
nor,  important  as  the  subject  is  am  I  in¬ 
terested  just  now  in  defining  the  line 
where  individual  freedom  ends  and  au¬ 
thority  begins;  I  am  pleading  that  re¬ 
ligion  be  taken  out  of  coercion,  or  coer¬ 
cion  out  of  religion.  Perhaps  I  can  make 
my  objective  plainer  by  repeating  that  a 
distinction  is  always  to  be  drawn  between 
a  church  and  its  members;  the  one  (and 
I  presume  there  will  be  no  general  dis¬ 
agreement)  ought  to  be  a  divine  institu¬ 
tion  ;  the  other  will  always  be  a  very  hu¬ 
man  body.  Conceivably  all  the  members 
of  a  certain  church  might  be  firemen,  but 
the  church  ought  still  to  be  a  divine  in¬ 
stitution  not  a  fire  department.  Remem¬ 
bering  that  distinction,  the  members  of 
the  church  need  not  be,  at  least  for  our 
present  purpose,  civil  pacifists,  but  the 
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church  itself  as  a  spiritual  body  can  only 
proceed  to  spiritual  ends  by  spiritual 
means;  it  cannot  teach  love  stressing  all 
the  while  the  efficacy  of  fear,  for  as  we 
shall  see,  when  fear  enters  love  passes 
out.  The  clergy  are,  I  take  it,  men  set 
apart  for  the  service  of  God.  I  would 
not  with  that  great  student  of  the  map 
of  life  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  have  them  barred 
by  law  from  the  zone  of  the  polls.  When 
the  parson  becomes  a  politician  or  a  po¬ 
liceman,  I  would  have  him  recognised  for 
what  he  is.  When  the  church  throws  off 
its  dependence  upon  divine  means  and 
turns  to  politics,  I  would  have  it  recog¬ 
nised  as  a  political,  not  a  divine  institu¬ 
tion. 

To  argue  otherwise  seems  to  me  to  be 
arguing  against  facts.  That  men  do  it 
with  a  fair  show  of  reason  is  explainable 
only  when  we  remember  the  power  of 
words  over  minds  affected  by  group  en¬ 
vironment.  It  is  not  a  distinctive  idea  in 
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modern  times  this  idea  of  a  political  re¬ 
ligion.  The  Confucianists  are  even  now 
laughing  at  us  and  at  our  New  Era. 
“What  would  a  man  like  Jonathan  Ed¬ 
wards,  to  go  no  further  back,”  asks 
Chang  Hsin-Hai,  “think  of  all  the  sociol¬ 
ogical  crusading  with  which  Christianity 
seems  at  present  to  be  completely  identi¬ 
fied.  Where  is  the  sense  of  sin  when 
everywhere  people  are  soothed  by  gulps 
of  frothy  optimism?”  Some  of  the  grav¬ 
er  sort  complain  that  in  accepting  their 
religion  we  do  not  give  credit  where  cred¬ 
it  is  due,  and  with  a  good  show  of  reason. 
Hu  Hung  Ming  in  discussing  the  differ¬ 
ence  that  used  to  be  between  Christianity 
and  Confucianism,  points  out  that  Chris¬ 
tianity  once  stood  for  “the  moral  and  re¬ 
ligious  perfection  of  the  individual ;  Con¬ 
fucianism,  the  religion  of  the  Chinese 
civilisation  on  the  other  hand,”  he  con¬ 
tends,  “is  a  political  as  well  as  a  social — 
in  fact  a  state  religion.” 
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Nor  is  the  idea  of  a  “social  religion”  at 
all  new;  nor  are  the  dissipations,  the  so¬ 
cial  diseases,  the  spread  between  poverty 
and  luxury,  the  sweating  of  labour  and 
the  several  ailments  for  which  social  re¬ 
ligion  is  commended  as  a  cure.  It  will 
be  recalled  that  the  world  was  in  a  dis¬ 
tressing  condition  on  the  eve  of  the 
Christian  era.  And  by  the  world  I  mean 
that  part  of  it  subject  to  Roman  influence 
and  occupation,  for  it  is  that  part  in 
which  we  are  mainly  concerned,  since  it 
was  first  to  come  under  the  influence  of 
the  new  religion.  Tacitus  crowds  into  a 
single  paragraph  a  picture  of  man’s  re¬ 
lation  to  man  at  least  as  horrible  as  that 
of  to-day.  He  says:  “The  ceremonies  of 
religion  violated;  enormous  adulteries; 
the  sea  crowded  with  exiles;  rocks  stain¬ 
ed  with  blood  of  murdered  citizens ;  Rome 
itself  a  theatre  of  still  greater  horrors; 
there  nobility  and  wealth,  dignities  borne 
and  declined,  were  alike  treated  as  crimes ; 
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there  virtue  was  a  source  of  certain  ruin ; 
the  guilty  acts  of  informers,  and  their 
wages,  were  alike  detestable;  for  some 
of  them  having  obtained  priesthoods  and 
consulates,  which  they  regarded  as  spoils; 
others,  imperial  procurator-ships,  and 
posts  of  greater  influence  with  the  prince, 
they  carried  rapine  and  plunder  in  every 
direction,  impelled  by  personal  hate,  and 
armed  with  terror.  Slaves  were  prac¬ 
tised  upon  against  their  masters;  freed- 
men  betrayed  their  patrons;  and  he  who 
had  no  enemy,  died  by  the  treachery  of 
friends.” 

Now  this  condition  of  affairs  had  not 
arisen  because  the  Romans  had  been 
without  religion;  from  the  days  of  Ro¬ 
mulus  onward  the  Romans  were  essen¬ 
tially  religious.  Conditions  changed,  and 
one  must  avoid  generalizations,  but  when 
Christianity  was  entering  its  contest  for 
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a  place  in  the  world,  it  was  Virgil  who 
sang: 

“Come,  all  ye  gods  and  goddesses,  that 
wear 

The  rural  honours,  and  increase  the  year; 

You,  who  supply  the  ground  with  seeds  of 
grain; 

And  you,  who  swell  those  seeds  with  kindly 
rain.” 

I  am  willing  to  agree  that  the  religion 
of  a  people  is  not  to  be  safely  drawn  from 
the  verses  of  a  poet,  nor  even  from  the 
more  carefully  worded  lines  of  a  philoso¬ 
pher.  Whatever  the  people  of  Rome  be¬ 
lieved — and  there  were  those  who  laugh¬ 
ed  at  the  gods  as  well  as  those  who  re¬ 
vered  them — the  Roman  State  possessed 
an  elaborate  religious  organisation. 

Two  centuries  before  the  Christian  era, 
Polybius  in  comparing  Greece  and  Rome 
had  written  of  the  Romans:  “The  most 
important  difference  for  the  better,  which 
the  Roman  Commonwealth  appears  to  me 
to  display,  is  in  their  religious  beliefs,  for 
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I  conceive  that  what  in  other  nations  is 
looked  upon  as  a  reproach,  I  mean  a 
scrupulous  fear  of  the  gods,  is  the  very 
thing  which  keeps  the  Roman  Common¬ 
wealth  together.  To  such  an  extraord¬ 
inary  height  is  this  carried  among  them 
both  in  private  and  public  business,  that 
nothing  could  exceed  it.” 

The  fault  it  seems  safe  to  say  lay,  not 
in  lack  of  religion,  but  rather  in  lack  of 
the  right  kind  of  religion.  And  here  is 
our  first  clue,  if  not  to  the  key  that  will 
unlock  the  difficulties  of  human  rela¬ 
tionships  then  to  the  key  that  will 
not  unlock  them.  The  primary  object  of 
religion  for  Hebrews,  Greeks  and  Rom¬ 
ans  was  the  preservation  of  the  Hebrew, 
Greek  and  Roman  peoples  respectively. 
As  Halliday  observes :  “this  was  peculiar¬ 
ly  true  of  the  Romans  with  their  marked¬ 
ly  strong  corporate  feeling.  Speaking 
broadly,  the  significance  of  an  individual 
consisted  in  his  membership  of  a  family, 
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household  or  political  community.  The 
welfare  of  the  family  and  of  all  its  mem¬ 
bers  depended  upon  the  maintenance  of 
right  relations  with  the  spiritual  powers 
concerned  in  its  existence  and  activities. 
Similarly  the  welfare  of  the  larger  com¬ 
munity  depended  upon  the  maintenance 
of  peace  (pax)  with  the  spiritual  powers, 
and  it  was  incumbent  upon  the  respon¬ 
sible  authority,  just  as  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  pater  familias  within  the  family,  to 
prescribe  and  enforce  the  necessary  meas¬ 
ures  to  secure  this  essential  condition. 
In  consequence  ius  divinum,  religious  law, 
is  an  essential  and  inseparable  part  of 
the  civil  law  of  the  constitution.” 

It  was  inevitable  that  the  religion  of 
Rome  should  concern  itself  primarily 
with  society,  a  composite  arising  out  of 
the  religions  drawn  to  Rome  from  Greece, 
Egypt,  India  and  the  Orient,  it  took  to 
itself  the  usual  character  of  all  natural 
religions-— the  tie  that  lay  upon  the  men 
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of  a  particular  strain  of  blood  or  the  men 
from  each  of  the  “thousand  vales  and  a 
thousand  hills.”  Whether  monotheism 
or  polytheism  was  the  original  form  of 
belief  in  God  does  not  affect  the  situation; 
for  at  the  best  men  generally  believed 
that  their  god  was  God;  and  Judaism 
claiming  preeminence  in  monotheism,  as 
we  know,  was  not  exempt  from  polythe¬ 
ism.  The  conduct  of  the  individual  af¬ 
fected  the  welfare  of  the  group  and  con¬ 
sequently  the  group  was  responsible  for 
the  conduct  of  the  individual;  so  it  was 
reasoned;  as  a  further  consequence,  and 
one  in  which  we  are  immediately  con¬ 
cerned,  the  group  sought  to  bend  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  individual  to  what  was  con¬ 
sidered  best  in  the  group’s  own  interests, 
mainly  by  the  one  force  it  knew  best — 
physical  compulsion,  and  failing  to  bend 
sought  to  break. 

Primarily  political,  the  regulation  of  in¬ 
dividual  conduct  became  a  means  to  the 
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great  end  of  life.  The  Pontifex  Maxi¬ 
mus  and  the  Censor  were  the  outstanding 
figures  in  Roman  Society.  Plutarch  tells 
us  that  the  censorship  was  the  summit  of 
all  honour,  and  in  a  manner,  the  highest 
step  in  civil  affairs;  for  ‘‘besides  all  other 
power,  it  had  also  that  of  an  inquisition 
into  every  one’s  life  and  manners.  For 
the  Romans  thought  that  no  marriage, 
or  rearing  of  children,  nay,  no  feast  or 
drinkingbout,  ought  to  be  permitted  ac¬ 
cording  to  every  one’s  appetite  or  fancy, 
without  being  examined  and  inquired  in¬ 
to;  being  indeed  of  opinion  that  a  man’s 
character  was  much  sooner  perceived  in 
things  of  this  sort  than  in  what  is  done 
publicly  and  in  open  day.”  For  centuries 
the  Romans  sought  to  regulate  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  individual  in  the  interest  of 
society  and  in  conformity  with  the  in¬ 
clination  of  the  gods.  The  coercive  pow¬ 
er  of  the  state  was  behind  the  gods  and 
the  gods  were  behind  the  state.  The  cul- 
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mination  came  just  at  the  advent  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  the  fusion  of  the  two  forces — 
the  deification  of  the  Caesars  (although 
the  early  Kings  in  course  of  time  had 
been  regarded  as  admitted  to  the  assemb¬ 
lage  of  gods). 

Nor  are  the  contents  of  the  churches’ 
code  of  morals  either  new  or  distinctive. 
The  Romans  sought  to  inculcate  and  pre¬ 
serve  in  the  individual  those  virtues 
which  were  deemed  good  for  society; 
wisdom,  courage,  justice,  truth,  modesty 
— virtues  to  which  the  churches  of  to-day 
can  raise  no  objection,  although  placing 
greater  stress  upon  some  other  matters. 
The  Mohammedans  insist  now  (as  they 
have  always  done)  upon  abstinence 
from  the  use  of  alcohol,  and  there  are 
Hindu  sects  that  regard  it  a  cardinal  sin 
to  touch  tobacco.  There  are  Hindus  who 
eat  no  meat  fearing  offence  against  their 
brothers.  Cato  the  censor  had  Manilius 
expelled  from  the  Roman  Senate  for  kiss- 
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ing  his  wife  in  daylight,  and  allowed  no 
woman  to  kiss  him  except  when  it  thund¬ 
ered  (and  then  only  his  wife).  No,  rules 
of  conduct  or  morality  were  not  the  in¬ 
vention  of  the  Christian  Church.  “In 
the  earliest  records  which  have  come 
down  to  us  from  the  past,”  says  Alfred 
Russel  Wallace,  “we  find  ample  indica¬ 
tions  that  general  ethical  conceptions, 
the  accepted  standard  of  morality,  and 
the  conduct  resulting  from  these,  were  in 
no  degree  inferior  to  those  which  prevail 
to-day,  though  in  some  respects  they  dif¬ 
fered  from  ours.” 

But  let  us  return  to  conditions  on  the 
eve  of  the  coming  of  Christianity.  Re¬ 
ligion  was  then,  as  we  have  seen,  a  social 
force;  the  individual  belonged  to  society; 
general  interest  ruled  particular  interest 
and  ruled  by  coercion.  “The  virtues” 
comments  Froude  “were  elevated  into  be¬ 
ings  to  whom  disobedience  could  be  pun¬ 
ished  as  a  crime.”  And  that  religion 
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failed— the  moral  code  broke  down  just 
because  coercion  is  ineffective.  Poor  old 
Tiberius  who  was  responsible  for  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Roman  Empire  when  its  af¬ 
fairs  were  about  as  Jesus  found  them, 
when  reprimanded  by  the  Senate  for  dis¬ 
orders,  mournfully  exclaimed:  “But  what 
is  it  that  I  am  first  to  prohibit,  what  ex¬ 
cess  retrench  to  the  ancient  standard  ? 
So  many  laws  made  by  our  ancestors,  so 
many  added  by  the  deified  Augustus;  the 
former  being  lost  in  oblivion,  and  what 
is  more  heinous,  the  latter  in  contempt, 
have  only  rendered  luxury  more  secure; 
for  when  we  covet  a  thing  yet  unforbid¬ 
den,  we  are  apt  to  fear  that  it  may  be 
forbidden;  but  when  once  we  can  with 
impunity  overleap  prohibited  bounds, 
there  remains  afterwards  neither  fear 
nor  shame.  Why  then  did  temperance 
prevail  of  old  ?  It  was  because  every  one 
was  a  law  to  himself’ — 
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Nothing  in  all  the  world  is  more  cer¬ 
tain  than  that  the  religion  of  compulsion 
had  been  tried  out  and  failed  when  Jesus 
came  with  a  message  that  swept  like  a 
breeze  of  fresh  air  over  a  parched  land. 
I  have  little  disposition  to  enter  upon  the 
clerical  preserve  of  dogma,  (the  story  of 
Basil  and  the  cook  is  not  quite  forgotten) ; 
but  in  face  of  the  Great  Clerical  Enclos¬ 
ure  with  which  we  are  faced,  laymen  are 
compelled  to  discuss  these  issues,  at  least 
so  much  of  them  as  affect  human  con¬ 
duct.  Perhaps  after  all  my  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  nature  of  the  message  of  Jesus 
will  receive  general  acceptance,  differen¬ 
ces  arising  only  in  its  application.  In 
brief  then,  it  is  this:  Jesus  challenged 
the  political  religion  of  his  day  (and  of  all 
days)  with  the  doctrine  that  each  indi¬ 
vidual  is  responsible  for  a  life  that  is  eter¬ 
nal  (his  or  her  own).  The  individual 
alone,  not  society,  not  the  state,  has  a 
soul  and  is  responsible  to  God  for  it.  Re- 
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sponsibility  involves  freedom  to  choose 
right  from  wrong.  That,  it  seems  to  me, 
was  the  first  plank  in  his  teaching.  For 
those  who  are  more  concerned  about  the 
good  of  others  than  their  own,  I  hasten 
to  add  that  the  second  plank  deals  with 
that  very  subject.  Evil  is  to  be  over¬ 
come  by  the  practice  of  those  virtues 
which  Jesus  in  his  life  exemplified.  Here 
lies  the  essence  of  the  difficulty  that  has 
followed  us  all  through  our  thesis.  It  is 
easier  for  human  beings  to  prohibit  than 
to  exemplify;  it  is  human  to  leave  the 
beam  and  cast  out  the  mote;  it  is  with¬ 
in  the  group  spirit  to  make  a  Cult  of 
the  Motes.  And  the  difficulty  is  very 
real.  Jesus  well  knew  its  reality  to 
humanity.  In  fact  his  two  first  planks 
would  be  ineffective  were  it  not  for 
a  third — a  promise  of  Divine  Grace 
for  those  who  followed  him.  The 
nature  of  Grace  I  leave  to  the  clergy  to 
explain;  although  in  effect  they  deny  its 
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sufficiency  by  turning  to  physical  coer¬ 
cion  ;  its  existence  they  may  deny  only  by 
a  denial  of  the  divinity  of  Christianity. 

To  ward  off,  if  possible,  any  misunder¬ 
standing,  let  me  say:  (1)  I  am  not  hold¬ 
ing  that  these  three  planks  are  all  there 
is  to  Christianity;  (2)  I  am  holding  they 
are  sufficient  to  lead  mankind  to  its  high¬ 
est  conceivable  stage  on  earth.  Perhaps 
my  caution  is  unnecessary,  perhaps  I  have 
only  stated  what  everyone  believes;  per¬ 
haps  we  differ  only  as  to  the  virtues  exem¬ 
plified  in  the  life  of  Jesus.  As  we  have 
found  the  germ  of  our  ailments,  now  it 
seems  to  me  we  shall  find  in  his  life  and 
teachings  its  cure — Charity.  That  was 
the  greatest  of  virtues  in  the  message  de¬ 
livered  and  the  life  lived  nearly  two 
thousand  years  ago  in  the  foundation  of 
Christendom. 

It  is  for  Charity  I  hold  this  brief.  (A 
self  imposed  one,  and  I  shall  not  blame 
anyone  for  saying  I  hold  it  for  the  sins  it 
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covers).  I  am  far  from  suggesting  a 
new  religion,  all  I  ask  is  for  a  restoiation 
of  Charity  to  the  old  one  and  I  plead  for 
it  because  the  land  is  again  parched  by 
compulsion. 

I  confess  I  cannot  tell  you  what  Char¬ 
ity  is;  but  for  that  matter  I  cannot  tell 
you  what  eternity  is.  I  can  tell  you  some 
things  about  eternity:  I  can  tell  you  what 
eternity  is  not.  But  that  is  all.  To-day, 
in  the  worship  of  gods  of  ink  and  vapour, 
we  have  lost  even  the  old  meaning  of  the 
word  Charity.  We  have  implied  by  it 
doles  to  the  poor,  or  at  the  best,  the  help 
of  those  who  cannot  help  themselves.  It 
does  mean  that,  and  it  means  more. 

Charity  may  entail  sacrifice;  self-sac¬ 
rifice:  never  the  sacrifice  of  others.  It 
may  entail  that  self-abstinence  which 
the  churches  would  compel,  but  not  neces¬ 
sarily  so.  Jesus  came  in  an  age  of  in¬ 
temperance  ;  and  yet  he  came  not  fasting 
(that  was  John  the  Baptist) ;  the  Son  of 
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Man  came  eating  and  drinking,  and  he 
shared  the  good  of  things  of  life  with  sin¬ 
ners.  They  came  to  sit  at  his  table  and 
they  dined  to-gether;  and  under  the  sun¬ 
shine  of  good  fellowship  we  may  assume 
they  were  healed.  That  was  the  effect 
of  Charity. 

The  Pharisees  who  had  mistaken  aus¬ 
terity  for  piety,  and  knew  nothing  of 
Charity  stood  apart,  aghast.  “Behold,” 
said  they,  “a  man  gluttonous  and  a  wine 
bibber.”  That  was  by  way  of  being  a 
lie;  for  Jesus  was  not  a  glutton;  not  a 
drunkard;  not  a  teetotaler;  not  a  prohi¬ 
bitionist.  He  enjoyed  the  good  things  of 
life,  and  none  the  less  so  because  others 
abused  them.  He  knew,  and  once  said 
very  plainly,  that  it  is  not  that  which  goes 
into  the  mouth  that  defiles  a  man,  but 
that  which  comes  out;  pride,  deceit,  cov¬ 
etousness,  hypocrisy  and  the  like ;  sins  of 
the  spirit,  not  the  flesh.  And  when  his 
disciples  told  him  the  Pharisees  were  of- 
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fended  at  his  philosophy  he  replied:  “Let 
them  alone;  they  be  blind  leaders  of  the 
blind.  And  if  the  blind  lead  the  blind, 
both  shall  fall  into  the  ditch.” 

Charity  is  love,  but  love  is  not  Charity. 
The  philosophers  of  pagan  Rome  knew 
the  intrinsic  value  of  love.  Cicero  knew 
it.  “Of  all  motives  none  is  better  adapt¬ 
ed  to  secure  influence  and  hold  it  fast 
than  love;  nothing  is  more  foreign  to 
that  end  than  fear.  For  Ennius  says  ad¬ 
mirably: 

“Whom  they  fear  they  hate. 

And  whom  one  hates,  one  hopes  to  see  him 
dead.” 

And  yet  the  Romans  laughed  when  the 
early  Christians  talked  of  regulating  all 
activities  of  life  by  love.  They  probably 
held  their  sides  and  shrieked  when  the 
Christians  suggested  (perhaps  rather 
doubtfully)  that  their  Master  had  com¬ 
mended  it  be  applied  to  one’s  enemies. 
And  quite  naturally,  since  they  did  not 
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realise  that  that  love  was  born  of  a  Char¬ 
ity  that  is  divine. 

Gentler  than  mercy,  Charity  is  fuller 
than  justice.  It  is  service.  Not  merely 
the  great  services  to  society  that  are  re¬ 
warded  in  the  eyes  of  men — 

“Who  kindly  sets  a  wand’rer  on  his  way 

Does  e’en  as  if  he  lit  another’s  lamp  by  his. 

No  less  shines  his,  when  he  his  friends’ 
hath  lit.” 

Charity  is  kindness;  it  is  unselfishness;  it 
is  forgiveness;  it  is  tolerance.  It  is  all 
these  things  and  infinitely  more,  just  as 
there  is  more  to  eternity  than  days  and 
months  and  years. 

Though  I  do  not  know  all  Charity  is, 
I  have  a  faith  (not  a  superstition ;  a  faith 
grounded  upon  knowledge)  that  Charity 
will  cure  our  industrial  as  well  as  our  so¬ 
cial  ailments  no  matter  what  they  are. 
They  may  be  of  strong  faith  and  good 
hope  those  men  and  women  who  direct 
and  count  from  the  offices,  or  toil  in  fac- 
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tories  and  at  times  lock  each  other  out  and 
strike,  and  fight,  until  one  or  the  other 
or  both  are  helpless.  No  mere  change  in 
systems  will  heal  our  industrial  sores. 
Not  state-socialism,  not  syndicalism,  not 
guildism;  not  even  that  “hotchpotch” 
called  industrial  democracy  by  the  Feder¬ 
ated  Churches.  The  change  that  brings 
peace  must  arise  through  the  impulses  of 
Charity,  like  heart-beats,  within  the  in¬ 
dustrialists  themselves. 

Whatever  I  do  not  know  about  Charity, 
this  I  know:  it  does  not  reek  of  prison 
odors.  Physical  coercion  breeds  fear; 
restrictive  legislation  depends  upon  fear 
for  its  success,  and  fear  in  its  turn  breeds 
hatred — the  antithesis  of  love.  When 
men  persecute,  or  prosecute  one  another 
for  the  love  they  say  they  bear,  it  is  the 
sort  of  love  the  father  of  the  prodigal  son 
may  have  had  for  the  fatted  calf. 

That  is  not  Charity.  Charity  is  a  di¬ 
vine  jewel,  a  magic  touchstone  which  our 
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Lord  consigned  to  the  guardianship  of 
the  Church.  Possessing  the  mission  of 
Charity,  the  churches  had  a  power  for 
good  infinitely  above  that  of  the  state. 
The  arms  of  the  state  are  not  strong  nor 
long  enough  to  reach  into  the  secret  places 
of  the  heart  where  disorder  is  planned. 

Charity  is  not  all  there  is  to  Christiani¬ 
ty,  but  without  it,  be  he  ever  so  religious, 
man  cannot  find  his  place  with  his  fellow- 
man.  Possessing  that  magic  stone  the 
churches  put  it  in  a  strong  box.  They 
had  regard  for  it;  they  treasured  it,  but 
as  one  treasures  an  heirloom  handed 
down  with  the  traditions  of  a  distinguish¬ 
ed  forbear,  never  thinking  of  it  as  a  work¬ 
ing  tool.  They  locked  the  box.  Their  task 
they  imagined  was  a  sterner  one  than 
their  Master’s.  There  were  grave  abus¬ 
es  from  intemperance  in  their  Age;  grave 
injustices  in  industrialism ;  wide  spreads 
between  luxury  and  poverty;  communi¬ 
cable  diseases,  a  thousand  and  one  things 
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that  would  not  yield  to  the  example  of 
his  life  lived  over  again.  They  have  not 
said  that.  He  had  promised:  “I,  if  I  be 
lifted  up  from  the  earth  will  draw  all  men 
unto  me.”  They  have  not  said  it  was  a 
false  promise;  nor  that  they  were  un¬ 
willing  to  lift  him  up  by  example; 
nor  have  they  actually  said  that  plant¬ 
ing  seeds  of  Charity  in  the  hearts 
of  the  millions  is  a  slow,  tiresome 
business ;  they  have  said  our  ailments  will 
yield  to  the  compulsory  powers  of  the 
state;  evil  must  be  resisted.  Casting 
back  for  a  precedent  they  recalled  (as 
did  their  predecessors  in  Spain,  Scotland 
and  New  England,  and  wherever  church¬ 
men  have  turned  to  compulsion)  that 
Jesus  once  drove  money  changers  (or  was 
it  only  the  animals?)  out  of  the  temple 
and  they  asked  why  should  they  not  drive 
men  in,  or  to  put  the  thing  as  they  (and 
their  predecessors)  usually  put  it,  why 
should  they  not  use  physical  compulsion 
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to  move  stumbling  blocks  away  from  the 
entrance  to  the  Kingdom  of  God?  Re¬ 
calling  the  incident  of  the  profanation  of 
the  temple,  they  also  recalled  that  Jesus 
had  once  told  the  crafty  old  Herodians 
who  came  to  spy  upon  him  to  give  their 
penny  to  Caesar:  and  devoid  of  all  sense 
of  humour  they  applied  the  injunction  to 
their  own  case.  Thus  fortifying  their 
human  inclinations  they  threw  them¬ 
selves  into  the  maelstrom  of  politics — 
and  lost  the  key  of  their  strong  box — 
in  the  mad  scramble  for  one  that  would 
open  the  doors  of  the  legislatures. 
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